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Vo_tume XI MAY 1916 NuMBER 8 


Cvitorial 


THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION 
OF NEW ENGLAND 

The eleventh annual meeting of the Classical Association of 
New England was held at Brown University, Providence, on April 
7 and 8. The program was carried out exactly in accordance with 
the announcement that appeared in the April number of the 
Journal. ‘The attendance consisted of one hundred or more mem- 
bers from the various parts of New England. The central num- 
ber of the program, both in point of attendance and in sociability, 
was the dinner held in the Brown Union on Friday evening; and 
the Association was very fortunate in having as the speakers of 
the evening Dr. W. H. P. Faunce, president of Brown University, 
and Rev. G. Glen Atkins of Providence. After the members had 
enjoyed the very pleasant and successful dinner, Mr. Atkins spoke 
with great power and eloquence, and emphasized the importance 
of the work that we humanists are doing in this utilitarian age. 
He called attention to the streams of influence that have run through 
the world’s work in art and literature since the period of the Renais- 
sance, and since Petrarch held in his hands the manuscripts brought 
from Constantinople—Greek manuscripts that seemed to him, 
though he could not read them in the original,so precious. Mr. 
Atkins was followed by President Faunce, who called attention 
to the various branches of learning that are now engaging the 
attention of the educated world and the general public, and insisted 
that, however valuable other lines of educational work may be, 
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there always: has been and always will be an important place for 
the classics, which are doing a work possible to no other medium of 
education. 

When the meeting was called to order by President Peck at 
10:35 A.M., Dean Otis E. Randall of Brown University, extended 
a most cordial welcome to the assembly. By way of illustration 
of the value that he himself attached to the study of the classics, 
he referred to his own career, and stated that though a large part 
of his active life had been given to the study of mathematics and 
the application of mathematics to science and engineering, he felt 
that of all the time that he had given to the study of the classics (and 
this included the regular work taken in the classical preparatory 
course in school, and the study of Latin and Greek through college) 
he had never regretted a single moment. Though when he started 
out on his engineering career he felt perhaps that others who had 
specialized more in this department had an advantage, he soon 
realized that the training received in the classics made it much 
easier to solve many of the problems where breadth of knowledge 
and vision was needed. 

After this began the reading of the set papers. Dr. Phoutrides 
of Harvard University brought what was probably a new message 
to nearly all the members present, in his appreciative article on 
the “Hesiodic Reminiscences in the Ascraean of Kostes Palamas,” 
whom a leading French critic considers the greatest of modern 
European poets. Dr. Phoutrides gave an idea of the message of 
Palamas, as given in the first part of the “Vision,”’ and he showed 
that the modern poet had brought back to the lovers of Greek 
today many of the thoughts and inspirations of Hesiod of old, 
transformed to interpret the feeling and tendencies of our day. 
Miss Caverno in her paper on ‘‘The Messenger in Greek Tragedy,” 
proved that the messenger in Greek poetry is not merely a kind of 
supernumerary, not solely the survival of the epic poet, but a per- 
sonage second to none in importance in presenting to his auditors 
such facts as are most effective when brought to the attention of the 
ear rather than to the attention of theeye. Dr. Brackett of Clark 
College, in the next paper, combated with great success the 
opinion expressed by Professor Jebb that there is in the Antigone 
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of Sophocles a defect produced by the delay of Creon in his intention 
to rescue Antigone from the death to which he had adjudged her. 

These three papers furnished the literary program for the 
morning, and served as a basis for such discussion as members of 
the association had time and desire to introduce. A question by 
Professor Dickerman, of Williams College, drew from Dr. Phout- 
rides the statement that there is today a much more favorable 
sentiment on the part of the Athenians toward the use of the 
vernacular than there was a generation ago; in fact, Dr. Phout- 
rides said, “‘no poet now in Greece would dare write aught except 
in the vernacular; scientists and writers still keep nearer to the 
ancient language.” 

The afternoon program consisted of three numbers. The 
first of these, a paper on “‘ Religious Burlesque in Aristophanes and 
Elsewhere,”’ by Professor J. W. Hewitt of Wesleyan University, 
was much more illuminating and general in its character than its 
rather modest title would seem to indicate. Professor Hewitt 
called to our attention the fact that not only throughout the litera- 
ture of the classical period, especially the comedy, but also in 
religious dramatic presentations of various countries and ages, this 
burlesque of the divine has been common. A part of this peculiar 
phase of worship, he felt, was undoubtedly due to what might be 
called a ritual license, which was not peculiar to Greek comedy nor 
to Aristophanes, and a part of it was due to a burlesque of sacred 
beasts when they were represented on the stage by men clothed 
so as to simulate them. 

The second paper was on “The Transvaluation of Greek and 
Latin,” by Professor Francis G. Allinson of Brown University. 
He took up as examples for analysis Sargent’s translation of 
Terence, and Storr’s of Sophocles, and showed some of the passages 
in which the translations failed largely by obliterating the original 
atmosphere. Even Gilbert Murray, whose success, especially in 
his translation of Euripides, has been so great, was found to “nod” 
occasionally. Professor Allinson laid down three canons of trans- 
lation: (1) an ideal translation must be faithful to the original; 
(2) the English version must be readable and vivid; (3) only a 
scholar can pronounce on the value of a translation. 
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Professor Knapp brought to the association greetings from the 
Classical Association of the Atlantic States. He then presented 
a paper on “References to Painting in Plautus and Terence.” His 
starting-point was a well-known passage in the Mostellaria of 
Plautus. A number of other passages in Plautus were referred 
to, and some passages not generally understood as referring to 
painting were claimed by the writer to refer to this art. Only one 
reference to painting had been found in Terence. 

The program of the afternoon closed with a touching tribute 
to the memory of the late Dr. William C. Collar, who became 
headmaster emeritus of the Roxbury Latin School after a con- 
tinuous service of a half-century, during forty years of which he 
was headmaster. 

On Saturday morning Mr. Albert S. Perkins of the Dorchester 
High School reported upon the results that have been gained 
through work done in the Dorchester High School in experiments 
to determine the value of vocational Latin. Readers of the Journal 
have already read, undoubtedly with great interest, the papers of 
Mr. Perkins giving the results previously obtained. Surely here 
the classical teachers can show that Latin has not only a cultural 
value but a utilitarian value that cannot be despised. 

Professor Nelson G. McCrea of Columbia University gave us 
another of his admirable reports on ‘‘The Examinations in Latin 
of the College Examination Board,”’ thus keeping the members in 
close touch with the work of that board, and giving to many teach- 
ers an accurate statement of results that are extremely valuable to 
them for their teaching in the next year. 

The last paper of the morning was by Dr. Alfred R. Wightman 
of Phillips Exeter Academy, on “‘ The Transitive Use of the Genitive 
Gerund and Its Parallel Construction in the Gerundive.” Dr. 
Wightman gave the results of research that had evidently started 
with a paper prepared by Mr. Bernard M. Allen of the Phillips 
Andover Academy, which was printed in the Journal for March, 
in 1910. In that paper Mr. Allen had stated—and had given some 
examples in proof of his statement—that, whereas the genitive of 
the singular of the gerundive was used with considerable freedom, 
the genitive of the plural is found infrequently, and he felt that 
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perhaps the Romans objected to the repetition of the endings 
-orum, or -arum in this construction. Dr. Wightman has reinvesti- 
gated the matter and feels that the previous statement of Mr. 
Allen cannot be substantiated by the facts. It will now rest 
with the scholars to compare the two papers and to decide for 
themselves as to the merits of this discussion. 

On Saturday afternoon there were two papers, the first of which 
was entitled “T. R. Cyrus,” by Professor Frank C. Babbitt, of 
Trinity College. Only a person with a rare appreciation of Xeno- 
phon, and of the characteristics of recent political life in this 
country, and only a man with a keen sense of humor, could have 
produced so brilliant a paper. Perhaps it would be unwise to trace 
the analogy of the career and characteristics of Cyrus with those 
of a noted American citizen until after early November of the 
present year. 

The last paper of the session was entitled “Little Journeys from 
Rome,” and was given by Professor Karl P. Harrington of Wes- 
leyan University. With illustrations made very largely from his 
own films, Professor Harrington guided us through the interesting 
towns and cities of ancient Italy, among the Sabine hills, the Alban 
hills, through portions of Latium and southern Etruria, and gave 
us many a glimpse of ancient tower and turret and wall, rendered 
more attractive by interesting reminiscences of personal experience. 

The following officers were elected for the coming year: presi- 
dent, Professor Harry DeForest Smith of Amherst College; vice- 
president, Mr. Albert S. Perkins of the Dorchester High School; 
secretary and treasurer, Professor George E. Howes of Williams 
College; members of the Executive Committee to serve for two 
years, Miss Irene Nye of the Connecticut College for Women, 
and Mr. Walter V. McDuffee of the Springfield High School. 








A DEFENSE OF HORACE 





By H. RusHTon FArrcLouGH 
Stanford University, California 





The recent death of Professor Robert Yelverton Tyrrell, of the 
University of Dublin, has led to many obituary notices and surveys 
of his published work.? The Irish scholar had most of the virtues 
and a few of the failings of his race. In America he became per- 
sonally known through his visit of 1893, when he delivered a series 
of lectures on Latin Poetry, on the Percy Turnbull Memorial 
Foundation in the Johns Hopkins University, as well as single lec- 
tures in other eastern universities. 

The lectures on Latin Poetry were published in 1895 by the 
Houghton Mifflin Company, and have become very familiar to all 
students of Latin literature. They are sympathetic, appreciative, 
inspiriting, and brilliant, and it is but natural that they should 
have had a great vogue and become a sort of vade mecum to every 
Latin instructor. 

But in the series there is one essay which differs in character 
from the rest, and which seems to have been written from a peculiar 
point of view. The more I read it, the more I am inclined to believe 
that it lacks the note of sincerity. This is the essay on Horace, and 
as Horace is one of the writers whom every Latin student knows 
more or less intimately, this chapter is doubtless one of the most 
familiar in the book. That Tyrrell himself was well aware that his 
essay must meet with opposition is indicated by his own statement, 
that an article which he had written some time before for the 
Quarterly Review, and in which similar views were maintained, 
‘‘evoked in the London press several letters from country gentlemen 
and others, who did not even affect for the moment to discuss the 


* Read before the American Philological Association at its forty-seventh annual 
meeting, December, 1915. 
2 He died September 22, 1914. 
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truth of the opinions propounded, but heaped abuse on the writer 
of the article, who was, fortunately for himself, anonymous.” 

Nil de mortuis nisi bonum. I do not wish to follow the example 
of the “‘country gentlemen” referred to, and write an indignant 
letter to the Times, but as I have waited twenty years in vain with- 
out seeing any adequate refutation of Professor Tyrrell’s arguments, 
and as his published essay presents a convenient summary of many 
criticisms that have appeared at various times from various sources, 
I take up the gauntlet and without “‘heaping abuse on the writer,” 
I beg leave “‘to discuss the truth of the opinions propounded.” 

At the outset, Tyrrell assures us that though Petronius, Persius, 
Juvenal, Ovid, and Quintilian mention Horace as an important 
Roman writer, still he doubts “if there is a single recognition of 
Horace as a Roman poet, and not merely a skillful versifier, before 
the time of Fronto.” Thus, while Ovid calls him numerosus or 
musical (Trist. iv. 8. 9), yet “in another passage (Art. Am. iii. 333) 
in which he enumerates and rapidly characterizes the great Latin 
poets, Virgil, Tibullus, Propertius, Gallus, Varro, we have not a 
word of Horace.” But in the former passage (incorrectly cited, by 
the way, for it is Trist. iv. 10. 49) Horace is one of Ovid’s famous 
contemporaries, named with Macer, Propertius, Ponticus, Virgil, 
Tibullus, and Gallus, and the reference is extremely complimentary: 


Et tenuit nostras numerosus Horatius auris 
Dum ferit Ausonia carmina culta lyra. 


As to the second passage, the argument from silence is very insecure, 
for though Horace is not mentioned among the select poets whom 
the amorous coquette is to cultivate, yet the great Catullus and 
Lucretius are also absent, and in the Greek list, which includes 
Callimachus, Philetas, Anacreon, and Sappho, we fail to find 
Alcaeus, Simonides, Stesichorus, Ibycus, Pindar, and many other 
famous lyric writers. 

Tyrrell further declares that ‘‘Quintilian’s estimate of Horace 
is but moderate,” and then cites the famous criticism of the poet 
as a lyricist, to which we must return later. But how is it that he 
has omitted all reference to the fact that in the very same paragraph 
Quintilian names Horace with Catullus and Bibaculus as a writer 
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of iambic verse, and a little earlier has given him the highest pos- 
sible rank in the field of satire? Multum est tersior ac purus magis 
Horatius et, nisi labor eius amore, praecipuus (x. 1. 94), ‘Horace is 
much more terse and pure than Lucilius, and, unless my love for 
him misleads me, he is the first [of satirists].”” Such an expression 
of sentimental affection for an author is, I think, unique in Quin- 
tilian, and certainly, in the face of this verdict, it is manifestly 
wrong to say that “Quintilian’s estimate is but moderate.”’ 

The ancient critic’s inclusion of Horace among the iambic 
writers is, of course, due to the so-called Epodes, a name which 
later editors have given to what Horace himself called Jambi. In 
these the poet takes as his model the biting verses of the old Greek 
poet Archilochus, whose caustic bitterness of personal satire is to 
some extent reproduced, though this tone cannot be long main- 
tained by the genial Horace, who even here gives utterance to a 
lighter and happier note. Thus, the third is an amusing retort on 
Maecenas, who has played a practical joke on the poet; the thir- 
teenth is a drinking-song in a merry vein; the fourteenth is an 
apology for not finishing his book, on the pretense that he is in 
love; and the second is written in an idyllic strain, describing a 
rich usurer’s dream of rural bliss, but showing how, for all the long- 
ings of his better self, the poor man cannot break away from his 
master-passion of money-grubbing. 

It is the very irony of the situation, the striking contrast between 
the better and the meaner natures of the usurer, that gives the 
poem its appropriate place in this collection of Archilochian Epodes 
(it would be quite out of place in the Odes), just as in those dealing 
with the Civil War (ninth and sixteenth), there is set before us the 
awful contrast between the happiness of peace and the misery of 
internal strife. And yet, as there is no reason to doubt Horace’s 
sincerity in depicting the horrors of war, so we may be sure that 
the beautiful picture of rural contentment accords with the poet’s 
own sentiments as set forth so frequently in the Odes, as well as 
in the Satires and Epistles. 

I am anxious to emphasize this view, because, in the destructive 
criticism which is too fashionable nowadays, Horace has come in 
for a goodly share, and this epode has actually been quoted as a 
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proof of the poet’s insincerity. To argue that, because a man 
assails the vice of avarice by portraying vividly the joys of which 
it robs us, he can not therefore appreciate those joys himself, is to 
my mind extraordinary reasoning. As well impugn the virtue of a 
preacher, because, in his fight with sin, he is eloquent in praise of a 
virtuous and godly life. And yet Tyrrell argues that this poem is 
‘a clear proof of the poet’s insensibility to these pleasures” of 
country life. He cites as a parallel Calverley’s amusing skit about 
“the city clerk who left the heat and noise and brass bands of 
Camden Hill to enjoy his well-earned holiday. We read how he 
laughed when he felt the cool breeze fanning his cheek and the soft 
spray on his lip, and when all the sights and sounds and fragrances 
of the country were wafted to him; then how, when he remembered 
the dusty streets he had left, 


at the thought 
He laughed again, and softly drew 
That ‘Morning Herald,’ that he’d bought, 
Forth from his breast, and read it through.” 


Is it a fair inference that Calverley (or for that matter even the city 
clerk) despised the delights of the country and seashore? Yet that 
is precisely how Tyrrell and the German critics he has followed 
reason about Horace and the miser of his creation. 

As to the Satires of Horace, it is easy to trace in them an inter- 
esting development in tone and ethical character; yet Tyrrell, in 
his eagerness to dislodge the poet from his high position, completely 
disregards this fact. Proceeding on the assumption that the Satires 
are merely a sort of up-to-date edition of the older satirist Lucilius, 
he refuses to recognize the least originality of thought or design in 
these compositions of Horace. We are told that Horace “found in 
the Satires of Lucilius not only a rough-hewn commentary on life 
and manners, but even literary criticism, and easy-going descrip- 
tions of everyday events, which only required some polishing and 
refining to make them thoroughly acceptable to the court of Augus- 
tus and the salon of Maecenas. In fact, Horace seems to have 
done for Lucilius very much what Pope did for the coarse tales of 
Chaucer, for the rough philosophizing of Dr. Donne, and even for 
the Epistles of Horace himself.” Whether Tyrrell would allow any 
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originality to Pope he does not inform us, but though he has such 
scanty evidence on which to base his conclusion (for Lucilius exists 
for us only in scattered fragments), he does not hesitate to deny 
this quality to Horace. If Tyrrell had borne in mind the force of 
tradition in every field of Latin literature, he would have seen that 
it was absolutely incumbent on Horace to follow in satire the lead 
of Lucilius, and that, as in the epic sphere the Aeneid is saturated 
with the language and thought of Ennius, so the satire of Horace 
must needs be conceived in the atmosphere of Lucilius. And yet 
there is no more reason to question the originality of Horace as 
compared with Lucilius, than that of Virgil as compared with 
Ennius. Instead of dethroning Horace on the flimsy evidence of 
Lucilius’ scattered fragments, let us rather listen again to the ver- 
dict of the great critic Quintilian, who had before him not only a 
complete Horace, but also a complete Lucilius. In the latter we 
find “‘wonderful erudition and freedom of utterance, with keen 
satire and abundant wit, but Horace is much more terse and clear, 
and unless my love for him misleads me, he is the first of satirists.” 

Moreover, such adverse criticism as we have been dealing with 
fails to take more than an extremely slight and superficial view of 
the Epistles, which belong essentially to the same class of literature 
as the Satires, but which exhibit a riper maturity of judgment, a 
subtler charm of manner, and a greater seriousness of purpose, 
combined with a consciousness of power, an indifference to criti- 
cism, and a perfect refinement of tone. ‘Good sense, good feeling, 
good taste,” says Mackail, “these qualities, latent from the first 
in Horace, had obtained a final mastery over the coarser strain with 
which they had at first been mingled.” These Epistles are the best 
expression of that urbanity which has ever been recognized as the 
most striking feature of Horace; and indeed, so far as the combina- 
tion of a refinement of mind and a refinement of manner has entered 
as a distinct factor into modern education, it seems no exaggeration 
to say that it is due, in no small measure, to the past influence of 


Horace. 
Delightful and successful as are the Episiles, so that as models 


of conversational verse in easy, informal style they have never been 
excelled, they cannot be said to represent a high type of poetry. 
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Horace himself speaks of his muse as pedesiris, prosaic—calls his 
Satires and Epistles talks, sermones, and describes his verses as 
repentes per humum, “creeping along the ground.” It is for this 
work that he regarded himself as best adapted by genius, though 
he was also confident that he had won undying renown by his 
verses in a loftier strain. 

The epithet which Ovid applies to Horace, numerosus, is per- 
haps the best single epithet one can find for him. He is essentially 
musical, and the greatest charm of his verse is its music. Horace 
is not a poet of lofty inspiration or imagination. He is essentially 
a poet of art; and the hold which he has had upon the world shows 
that the beauty of poetic art—form, rhythm, word-effects—even 
unaccompanied by the fire of passion, can at times take by storm 
the human heart. Horace’s Odes are perhaps the best illustration 
of Poe’s definition of poetry, “the rhythmical creation of beauty”’; 
they are also an illustration of the truth that poetry defies 
definition. 

But, we are again assured, Horace is insincere. In his mature 
years, he sings gaily of love, though he feels not the hot passion of a 
Catullus. Does this prove his insincerity? Rather, he is an artist, 
a dramatist, who portrays life, not as he feels it, but as he sees it. 
Take as an example that delicious scene (Carm. iii 9), where two 
lovers have fallen out, but become reconciled. The little poem is 
absolutely faultless, but no editor has a right to call the lover 
Horace. Does not the poem give us as much pleasure as if he 
were ? 

And so with the other odes, in which appear Leuconoe and 
Lydia, Glycera and Chloe, even Cinara. These are largely crea- 
tures of fancy, figures from Greek art, quite as much as real objects 
of the poet’s passing affection. A lyric poet must needs be a lover— 
an Anacreon if not a Sappho—but Horace’s love is like that of 
Pygmalion for the statue which he warmed with the breath of life. 

Though not the poet of love, Horace may well be called the poet 
of friendship. His odes reveal a man of warm, sympathetic heart, 
who has many friends, and “grapples them to his soul with hoops 
of steel.” Virgil was to him animae dimidium meae, while for 
Maecenas he entertained an almost passionate devotion. Who 
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that has once heard the phrase, O dulce decus meum! does not keep 
it in his ears? Maecenas has ever been his “pillar of prosperity,” 
but he has also become “heart of his heart,”’ meae partem animae: 
ibimus, ibimus, 
Utcumque praecedes, supremum 


Carpere iter comites parati. 
[Carm. ii. 17. 10 ff.] 


This prophecy was almost literally fulfilled when Horace died but 
a few months later than his great patron. 

Love of friends and love of nature are the two main themes in 
Horace’s Odes. While still fresh from Greece and Asia Minor, he 
tells us that while others may praise those famous lands, for him- 
self no place has so smitten his fancy as 

domus Albuneae resonantis 


Et praeceps Anio ac Tiburni lucus et uda 
Mobilibus pomaria rivis 


It is to Tibur’s natural beauties that the poet gratefully attributes 


his lyric fame: 
Sed quae Tibur aquae fertile praefluunt, 
Et spissae nemorum comae 
Fingent Aeolio carmine nobilem. 
[Carm. iv. 3. 10 ff.] 


But Horace is also a poet of Rome, and even in his lyric strains 
we recognize something akin to the patriotic fervor of Virgil. ‘Are 
not the force and splendor of the patriotic odes astonishing in a 
master of light verse ....?” asks a recent writer in the Athe- 
naeum, and then he proceeds with the question, ‘‘Whence came 
this genuine feeling ?””* 

But Tyrrell and the school he represents are not content with 
slandering the Odes as insincere. They are unsound in other ways 
as well, showing confusion of thought, incorrect Latinity, and even 
bad taste. 

We may at once admit that it is not always easy to follow 
Horace’s train of thought, and in regard to some passages, quot 


*In a review of Dimsdale’s “A History of Latin Literature,” Athenaeum, Octo- 
ber 23, 1915. 
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homines tot sententiae. But we must remember that the same may 
be said of many other great poets, as of Browning, for whom it 
cannot be claimed that they may have suffered from incorrect trans- 
mission of the text. This is probably true, even if no modern editor 
would go so far as Bentley, who had “‘recourse to wholesale correc- 
tion of the text,”’ or as Peerlkamp, who declares: ‘‘I do not accept 
as the work of Horace anything but what is so exquisitely perfect 
that you cannot change it without spoiling it.” 

But Tyrrell’s illustrations of confused thought, poor taste, and 
inaccuracy of expression are far from convincing, and in some cases 
his judgment is obviously due to a superficial consideration of the 
problems involved. Thus the poet is supposed, meiri causa, to 
use acervos for thesauros,’ and Tyrrell asks: ‘‘Heaps of what?” Of 
treasures, of course, say the commentators. But Horace has not 
written “‘heaps of treasures,” he has only written “heaps.” Our 
English expression “to make one’s pile”’ is, of course, purely collo- 
quial; but similar expressions in other languages may be dignified, 
and that this use of acervus was recognized in literary Latin is proved 
not only by other passages in Horace (cf. Serm. i. 1. 44; ii. 2. 105; 
Epist. i. 6. 35), but especially by Tibullus i. 1. 77. 

Ferte et opes: ego composito securus acervo 
Despiciam dites despiciamque famem. 


“T, in my humble competence secure, 
Shall wealth and poverty alike disdain.” 
[Cranstoun] 


Objection to another passage in the same ode (ii. 2. 10) is refuted 
by Shorey: “Tyrrell says somewhat captiously, ‘What is the mean- 
ing of to “join Libya to the distant Gades”?’ Surely to unite 
Africa to Spain by a bridge. But compare the millionaire in Petron. 
48, nunc coniungere agellis Siciliam volo ut cum Africam libuerit ire 
per meos fines navigem.” 

Horace’s use of ordinat in Carm. iv. 11. 20 seems to Tyrrell 
unnatural, who thinks the expression 

ex hac 
Luce Maecenas meus adfluentis 
Ordinat annos 


2 Carm. ii. 2. 24. 
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ought to mean “from this day forth Maecenas revises the calendar.” 
In this he speaks not only “‘captiously,” as Shorey puts it, but also 
foolishly, for the meaning of “‘putting in a row,” “arranging in 
order,” “adding to the tale of”’ (Moore), ordine numerat (Orelli), is 
surely close to the original meaning of the word, and Tyrrell’s objec- 
tion is not unlike that of the would-be critic who claimed that 
Tennyson misused the word “‘inform,” when he wrote that Freedom 
Inform’d the pillar’d Parthenon, 
The glittering Capitol. 
Surely, too, the objection to auritas quercus (Carm. i. 12. 11) is 
based on an error, for auritus does not necessarily mean “long- 
eared,” but simply “provided with ears,” and, if the oaks were to 
hear Orpheus at all, surely they must have had the “ears to hear,” 
and Shorey very aptly compares Milton: 
that wild rout that tore the Thracian bard 
In Rhodope, where woods and rocks had ears, 
To rapture. 

In Manilius 5. 322, occurs sensus scopulis et silvis addidit aures. 

Even if Horace does say “‘ Endure the lamps till dawn,” vigiles 
lucernas perfer in lucem, why is this unnatural, in connection with 
the poet’s friendly invitation to his patron to celebrate with him 
an anniversary? Maecenas, as we know, was a valetudinarian, 
and doubtless was disinclined to prolong a feast all night. In any 
case it is presumptuous to assert that the poet “intends to say, 
‘keep the lamps alight till dawn.’”’ 

All objection to the words, 

mea nec Falernae 
Temperant vites neque Formiani 
Pocula colles 
[Carm. i. 20. 10 ff.] 

must disappear when we recognize the personification of vites and 
colles, which by metonomy are used for vina. Somewhat similar 
is the substitution in Carm. ii. 2. 12, of hydrops for hydropicus 
(Schiitz). Few will subscribe to the view that “the comparison 
between the insatiable desire of riches and the unquenchable thirst 
of dropsy”’ is a “tasteless effort of fancy.” It is, at least, a familiar 
idea, which is more fully expanded by Ovid in Fast#i i. 211-16. 
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To say that in Carm. iv. 1. 21— 


Illic plurima naribus 
Duces thura 


Horace represents Venus as “‘snuffing up the incense,” is merely to 
indulge in parody, for the expression is no more peculiar than 
ducere spiritum, ducere aerem, and Moore is right in saying of olentis 
uxores mariti (Carm. i. 17. 7) that it is “made offensive by transla- 
tion.” The expression doubtless belongs to the bucolic sphere, and 
we may compare the rap Aevxav aiyav avep of Theocritus, Jd. viii. 49, 
the récis aiyav of Anth. Pal. xvi. 17.5, Virgil’s vir gregis, Ecl. 
vii. 7, and Martial’s pecorisque maritus lanigeri. Shorey aptly 
compares Milton’s cock, that 


stoutly struts his dames before. 


It is unfair to regard certain metaphors and similes which are 
offensive to modern taste, but which are common in ancient litera- 
ture, as discreditable to Horace or any other individual writer. All 
that we should say is that they are alien to present modes of thought, 
or that they carry us back to a time when cultivated society had 
not outgrown the connection between its forms of expression and 
the folk-lore of the race. Thus the use of 7@dos, “‘colt,” or “filly,” 
for a young girl, is common in Greek poetry, as in Anacreon 75 and 
various passages in Euripides. Similar is the use of ddéuaXs, 
“heifer” or “calf,” with wéoxos, opis, and wépris, and in Latin 
iuvencus (Carm. ii. 8. 21) and iuvenca (Carm. ii. 5.6). Apart from 
this metaphor of the heifer, and that of the unripe grape, both of 
which, however, are Theocritean, while rapGévos déjjs is as old as 
Homer, the fifth ode of the second book is very beautiful, and closes 
with a most charming picture of the girl Chloris and the boy 


Gyges: 


Non Chloris, albo sic umero nitens 
Ut pura nocturno renidet 
Luna mari, Cnidiusve Gyges, 


Quem si puellarum insereres choro, 
Mire sagacis falleret hospites 
Discrimen obscurum solutis 
Crinibus ambiguoque voltu. 
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And yet Tyrrell can solemnly say of this: “The runnel is exquisitely 
smooth, but its shallow waters flow where they will, from their 
natural channel, and end in a puddle.” 

But the most striking example of what Goethe once severely 
condemned as Horace’s furchibare Realitét, is naturally made the 
most of by Tyrrell, viz., the image, “in which, after comparing 
himself to a soaring bird, he goes on to describe how the skin is 
shrinking and roughening on his legs, and pursues the details of an 
actual transformation into a winged creature.” 

Iam iam residunt cruribus asperae 
Pelles et album mutor in alitem 
Superne, nascunturque leves 
Per digitos umerosque plumae. 
[Carm. ii. 20. 9 ff.] 

Now it is probably true that today “‘every reader of taste”’ must 
feel repelled by the picture presented, but is it one that is alien to 
ancient taste and thought? Could not Euripides (Fr. 903) speak 
of “winging his way to high heaven with golden wings upon his 
back, and the Sirens’ winged sandals on his feet”? Did not 
Aeschylus actually show on the stage Io transformed into a heifer ? 
Was not transformation into bird and animal forms a commonplace 
to Greeks and Romans, made familiar to them by innumerable 
stories in their mythology? Did not Ovid write fifteen books of 
Metamorphoses, a brilliant work of “magic and marvels,” drawn 
largely from such Greek sources as Nikandros of Colophon and 
Parthenios of Nicaea? And if you want further proof of ancient 
familiarity with such modes of thought, let me recommend that you 
glance through Professor E. Whitney Martin’s recent book, The 
Birds of the Latin Poets, and there note, from the numerous and 
interesting facts presented by him, how completely this idea of 
transformation had passed into daily thought and daily speech. It 
is the scholar’s duty to ascertain the ancient point of view. We 
may easily conceive how much imagery in our modern poetry would 
have given offense to the ancients. 

But these attacks upon Horace for his misuse of imagery and 
language may be offset by the very verdict of Quintilian which 
Tyrrell has cited: plenus est iucunditatis et gratiae et variis figuris 
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et verbis felicissime audax (x. 1. 96) “he abounds in sweetness 
and grace, and is most successfully daring in his varied figures and 
expressions.” The ancient critic declares that in his similes and 
language Horace is not only audax but felicissime audax, and we are 
reminded that a later critic, Petronius Arbiter, praises Horace for 
his curiosa felicitas, “subtle happiness of expression,” to take 
Tyrrell’s own rendering. 

Finally, let us give a moment’s consideration to the words in 
which Quintilian seems “to damn Horace with faint praise.” AZ 
lyricorum idem Horatius fere solus legi dignus; nam et insurgit 
aliquando..... Even the warmest admirer of Horace will prob- 
ably agree with Quintilian that the poet’s inspiration is occasional 
(aliquando), but he will also emphasize insurgit, as well as aliquando, 
and claim that Horace at times shows real inspiration. As to the 
rest of Quintilian’s statement, that “of lyricists Horace is perhaps 
the only one worth reading”’ he will remind himself that it is a great 
compliment to Horace to be included at all in the imposing list of 
poets and prose-writers which the great teacher drew up for the 
use of his rhetorical pupils. In such a vocational study-course as 
is outlined, the lyricists have little to offer, as compared with the 
writers of epic and drama, to say nothing of the philosophers, his- 
torians, and orators; and if any of them are singled out for commen- 
dation, they are specially honored. Thus it is that Horace, and 
Horace alone, is placed beside Pindar, Stesichorus, Alcaeus, and 
Simonides, the only lyric writers who are chosen for a like purpose 
from the brilliant galaxy of Greek melic poets (x. 1. 61-64). 

“What joy there is in these songs! What delight of life, what 
an exquisite Hellenic grace of art, what a manly nature to endure, 
what tenderness and constancy of friendship, what a sense of all 
that is fair in the glittering stream, the music of the waterfall, the 
hum of bees, the silvery grey of the olive woods on the hillside! 
How human are all your verses, Horace!’” 


t Lang, Letters to Dead Authors. 
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THE EXAMINATIONS IN LATIN OF THE COLLEGE 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATION BOARD! 





By Netson G. McCrea 
Columbia University 





As I find myself after the lapse of a year once more the grateful 
recipient of your courteous attention, I seem to be, in one respect 
at least, like the poet Archias. Quotiens revocatum eandem rem 
dicere commutatis verbis atque sententiis! I fear that my per- 
formance will in no wise be comparable in its adroitness with that 
of the accomplished Greek. But perhaps you will forgive me for 
doing something which in Archias Cicero actually admired. Every- 
thing will not be precisely the same, after all. I have taken 
counsel with the Autocrat of the Breakfast Table, and, like him, I 
shall use the same types but not commonly the same stereotypes. 
As Dr. Holmes says: ‘‘A thought is often original, though you have 
uttered it a hundred times. It has come to you over a new route, 
by a new and express train of associations.” Varied as are the dis- 
cussions of the readers of the Board about the material which it is 
their duty to judge, I shall scarcely be able to present to you much 
that is really novel. But I shall still be able, thanks to the generous 
assistance of my colleagues, to lay before you evidence confirmatory 
of theories as yet tentative, and, by certain comparisons of the 
results of the last two years, I shall go far, I think, to prove the 
existence of a definite trend. 

With your kind permission, then, I should like at the outset to 
dwell for a moment upon an attitude of mind which I described 
to you last year, and which Professor Wetmore subsequently so 
lucidly justified in his editorial in the October number of the 
Classical Journal. If its work be adequately conceived and 
defined, the College Entrance Examination Board is not simply the 
warder of the gate through which one must pass in order to be 

*A paper read at the eleventh annual meeting of the Classical Association of 
New England, at Providence, April 8, 1916. 
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admitted to Academe. It does in a sense discharge that function, 
but, if it be permissible to describe its work in a metaphor, it is 
rather to be conceived as a high court in which all conflicting 
interests are adequately represented, and in which through con- 
stant broadminded and sympathetic discussion the rights and ideals 
of the schools and the rights and ideals of the colleges may be 
brought into mutually helpful relation. Such a result can only 
be secured if each of the participants endeavors to free himself 
as far as possible from the natural preference for his own solution 
of the problem in order to understand and to appreciate that 
certain though not yet perceived merit in the solution of the other 
party on which rests the other party’s preference. The articula- 
tion of the schools and the colleges should be, and presently will be, 
so flexible and yet so organic as to be in a very high degree con- 
ducive to the best interests of both. Hereafter the examinations of 
the Board, in the administration of which both the schools and the 
colleges are officially represented in every detail, will be, so far 
as examinations are concerned, practically the single national link 
of articulation between school and college. It is advisable that 
the definitions of the subjects shall be from time to time restated 
in terms of the educational advance that has been achieved through- 
out the country, and that the machinery necessary for the drafting 
of the question papers and the rating of the answer books shall, 
through a process of continuous improvement in details, become 
such as to separate in strict accordance with their real desert the 
candidates who do have knowledge and intelligence from those 
candidates who do not have knowledge and intelligence. I plead, 
therefore, for a still larger measure of mutual understanding and 
mutual sympathy in the relations of the two parties who have thus 
at last become members and joint owners of a co-operative associa- 
tion. Entrance examinations, to the mind of one to whom teaching 
is a noble profession and not a mere bread-and-butter business, 
must needs be a concrete and practical way of determining and 
maintaining standards of positive achievement. They can and 
should be one of the most powerful factors in insuring educational 
progress. They ought, thus finely conceived, to be as highly 
prized and as jealously guarded by the schools as they ever have 
been by the colleges. The examiners and readers in Latin will 
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gratefully appreciate the active help of the schools in so administer- 
ing the examinations as to gratify the deserving candidate and to 
disappoint the undeserving. The confidence that I have in the 
general situation is based chiefly on the fact that, as the statistics of 
last year indicated and the statistics of this year will confirm, a 
very encouraging and steadily increasing percentage of the Board’s 
candidates are actually being prepared to meet successfully the 
requirements in Latin. 

I feel, then, justified in bringing to you today a message of 
good cheer. If you will study the tables in Professor Fiske’s 
Annual Reports for 1914 and 1915 on pages 58 and 53 respectively, 
and consider the comparative statistics there given of the candi- 
dates who passed in the four years 1912, 1913, 1914, and 1915, you 
will, I think, like myself, be rather well pleased with the relative 
position of Latin. The showing in Greek is, of course, easily the 
best. If we include in our survey all the examination subjects of 
the Board, Greek certainly holds and probably will continue to 
hold the palma nobilis. But the number of separate answer books 
in 1915 in Greek was only 738, whereas in mathematics it was 
6,044, in Latin 5,979, in English 3,389, in French 2,362, in German 
2,016, and in history 1,966. Physics and chemistry furnished 
respectively 748 and 550 answer books, while the other subjects were 
so slightly represented as to be for our purposes negligible. If we 
consider the performance of each subject for these four years, and 
especially if we consider this performance in respect of its uni- 
formity and improvement, we find that Latin is already markedly 
the superior of mathematics, English, and history. The rivalry 
for pre-eminence involves French, German, and Latin, and I 
venture to believe that, if the general improvement of last June 
be maintained this year, Latin will become definitely the banner 
subject of the Board. The improvement shown in Latin in these 
four years in the papers set under the new definitions has been 
on the whole consistent and continuous. In Vergil, for instance, the 
percentage of the recommended candidates who secured 60 per 
cent and upward has been 53.4, 64.2, 69.4, and 70. 4. 

There have been, alas, two notable exceptions. In 1917 
Latin 3 (second-year) was disastrous, and last June Latin 4 (Cicero 
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and sight) fell from grace. It may safely be said that the disaster 
of 1914 in Latin 3 will never occur again. Experience gained in 
that sorrowful year and in the other successful years has fixed 
definitely the proper type of passage to be set for translation. But 
the cause of the trouble in Cicero last June is by no means clear. 
Since that time I have repeatedly considered the passages set for 
translation. The passage which represented the prepared work 
was, it is true, the closing paragraph of the speech for Archias. It 
may, then, have been slighted in the final review. But the para- 
graph is simply a summary of the argument which has been made 
by Cicero for his client, the thought is expressed in the orator’s 
usual clear and well-balanced style, and I cannot find a single 
point at which a student who really knew the fundamental usage 
of case and mood and who was trained to depend strictly upon this 
knowledge in working out his translation could reasonably go far 
astray. Yet a very considerable number of candidates trans- 
lated this passage into mere nonsensical verbiage. The first 
and shorter of the two sentences which make up the paragraph 
proved to be decidedly the more difficult. The combined reports 
of five readers covering 743 candidates show that 291 or 39.2 per 
cent passed in this first sentence, while 434 or 58.4 per cent passed 
in the second. As the questions set upon the passage were far 
better handled than in any previous year, one might fairly infer 
that the general content of the speech was better known than usual. 
Yet, if this be true, one would then suppose that a paragraph which 
merely recapitulates the main points of the speech would have 
yielded up its meaning rather readily even if the candidate was a 
trifle puzzled here and there as to how he got his meaning from the 
syntax. For obvious reasons this particular passage will no more 
imperil the peace of mind of the Board’s candidates; but a real 
service will be done if some group of teachers will analyze its 
difficulties and show clearly that they are such as to justify the 
inability of several hundred well-prepared pupils to cope with 
them. 

I wish to bring to your attention only one question from the 
paper on grammar. The readers are still distressed at the answers 
which are given in explanation of the derivation of words. Last 
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June the words whose derivation was asked for were militari, impera- 
tor, and iudicia. The report on this question covered 346 papers. 
The results follow, the numbers after each word indicating in order 
the recipients of full credit, of partial credit, of no credit: militari, 
110, 189, 47; imperator, 129, 129, 88; iudicia, 75, 137, 134. One 
candidate answered as follows: ‘‘ Militari is the dative of reference. 
Imperator is the nominative singular as subject. Judicia is the 
accusative plural as object. This question was not clear.” I 
venture to urge again an inquiry of which I spoke last year in this 
connection. Theory, at least, would certainly seem to show that 
the utilization of derivation in teaching would be a definite help 
through the resultant binding together of the words that the 
student gradually learns. If this advantage of the study of deriva- 
tion be admitted by a teacher but lack of time be given as the 
reason why derivation is neglected, the advantage of the study 
has been after all only verbally conceded. If the advantage really 
exists, this study will save time rather than consume it. Of course, 
if all the work is to be done by the teacher, if the pupil is simply to 
learn what is set before him, 1 will readily admit that but little can 
be done. But most young minds are certainly capable of enjoying 
the phenomena of the life of language as they enjoy the interesting 
facts of nature-study. English furnishes abundant material, a 
great part of it from classical sources, with which to rouse and feed 
this interest. ‘Three books at least may be mentioned as treasuries 
of fascinating information: On the Study of Words, by Archbishop 
Trench; Words and Their Ways in English Speech by Professors 
Greenough and Kittredge; The Romance of Words by Ernest 
Weekley. If only the student’s interest can be aroused, he will 
note for himself as a practical help the derivation of the new 
word as it is commonly given in the vocabulary of his textbook 
and, if he have a mind that is at alli scientific in its cast, he can 
easily be made to appreciate the importance and usefulness of 
thus linking the new acquisition with what he already knows and 
widening his knowledge in a coherent and interrelated fashion. 
Last year, through the kind co-operation of Professor Fiske 
and the office of the Board, I was able to present to you several 
tables of statistics. The first of these tables indicated the relative 
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proficiency in prepared work and in sight work of the candidates who 
offered Latin 4 (Cicero and sight) and 5 (Vergil and sight). I beg 
your consideration now of a similar set of tables for the examinations 
of 1915. , 

TABLE I 


LATIN 4—1,230 CANDIDATES 









































Part I Passed|Part I Passed|Part II Passed|Part II Passed 
Passed Failed Part II Failed|Part II Failed| Part I Failed | Part I Failed 
Parts I and II|PartsI and II} Passed on Failed on Passed on* | Failed on 
Whole Whole Whole Whole 
Number... . . 307 560 67 63 109 64 
Percentage . . 29.9 45-5 5.4 5.1 8.9 5.2 
LATIN 5—735 CANDIDATES 
Number... .. 335 216 27 20 93 44 
Percentage . . 45.6 29.4 3-7 2.7 32.7 5.9 























In spite of the increase in the number of candidates, the results 
for 1915 are strikingly similar to those for 1914. This close 
similarity is especially noteworthy in view of the fact that, whereas 
in 1914 both of these subjects were reasonably successful, in 1914 
Latin 4 met with disaster while 5 maintained its standing. In both 
years, however, three-fourths of the candidates in Cicero and in 
Vergil pass, if competent, in both parts independently, but, if 
incompetent, fail in both parts independently. In both years the 
proportion of candidates who pass in one part only and yet pass the 
examination as a whole is almost the same, viz., for Cicero, in 1914 
16.3 per cent, in 1915 14.3 per cent; for Vergil, in 1914 15.8 per 
cent, in 1915 16.4 per cent. The same fact is observable in the 
case of candidates who fail in one part only and yet fail in the 
examination as a whole, the figures being: for Cicero, in 1914 
9.5 per cent, in 1915 10.3 per cent; for Vergil, in 1914 8.9 per 
cent, in 1915 8.6 per cent. I am not quite certain of the full 
significance of this table, but one thing at least seems to me to be 
reasonably clear. Inasmuch as educational conditions throughout 


the country change slowly so that the preparedness of the candi- 
dates in any two successive years cannot well be greatly different, 
the figures for Vergil would seem to show a constant ratio between 
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the degree of preparation of the candidates and the machinery by 
which that preparation is tested. As for Cicero, the change in the 
first two columns, taken separately, coupled (1) with the absence 
of change in these columns, when taken together, and (2) with the 
like absence of change in the last four columns is certainly per- 
plexing. I cannot make appropriate comment. 

The last four columns of Table I are concerned with those 
candidates who pass in one part only and owe their ultimate success 
or failure in the examination as a whole to the preponderance of 
the part in which they pass or failed. In order that the bearing of 
the results given in these four columns upon the problem of sight 
translation may be brought out more clearly, I have added this 
year Table IA. The saving power of sight translation as a factor 
in the Board’s examination in Latin 4 and 5, as now administered, 
is very obvious. You will note one striking exception. Both in 
1914 and in 1915 candidates of this class who ultimately failed in 
Cicero fall into two almost precisely equal groups and owe their 
failure, therefore, impartially to sight work and to prepared work. 


TABLE IA 








Total Number| Success Due | Success Due |Total Number} Failure Due | Failure Due 
Passed on to Sight to Prepared Failed on to Sight to Prepared 
t 


























Whole ion Work Whole Translation Work 
Subject 
1914 | tors | 1914 | 1015S | 19014 | IOIS | IToT4 | I9Is | 1914 | rors | 1914 | 1OTS 
Bircedn anand 150 176 | 72.0 | 61.9 | 28.0 | 38.1 87 127 | 50.6 | 49.6 | 40.4 | 50.4 
, a eee 97 120 | 84.5 | 77-5 | 15.5 | 22.5 54 64 | 22.2 | 31.2 | 77.8 | 68.8 


























I am sure that you have all read with keen interest the paper 
of Professor Haight in the March number of the Classical Journal. 
It is quite clear from the facts and statistics which are there so 
admirably presented that the treatment of the questions on the 
subject-matter still leaves something to be desired. In view of her 
presentation I need not lay before you at this time any further 
statistics about the answers to the questions on Vergil. I shall, 
however, give you the figures about some of the questions on 
Cicero and make a few comments upon the significance of these 
figures. The reports of the readers show that in the case of the 
following questions the number of answer books indicated after 
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each received no credit at all. The number of candidates in each 
case was 543. On Cicero Pro Archia 31: What was the charge 
against Archias? 64. State the provisions of this legis: 151. 
Give the name of the municipi: 163. Of what is Cicero thinking 
when he says his... . periculis? 309. What advantage does 
Cicero find in the fact that the poems of Archias were written in 
Greek ? 184. What poetical writings of Archias does Cicero refer 
to in this speech ? 288. Show precisely how Cicero uses his praise 
of literature as an argument for the acquittal of his client: 311. 
What is gained by the repetition of gui? 340. After what other 
words could gua have the same meaning that it has in this sentence ? 
233. Before I attempt to comment upon these results, let me put 
before you a table which shows the performance of the candidates 
sent by four schools whose records in Latin were extremely good. 











TABLE II 

% a e b = HS | HO | & 
sons | His fH4,] of lade] Se | Be | BE | SE | Eps 
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Z a a a i “ a [omy a 
ieaeees 147 67.0} 61.2 60.5 45.6 16.3 22.5 15.6 21.1 
Csedwes 9! go.1 46.2 | 87.9 | 42.9 6.6] 47.3 3-3 | 31-9 
































In 1914 the percentage of candidates in such a group as this 
who passed in the questions independently was in the case of 
Cicero 31.5 per cent, in the case of Vergil 31.8 per cent. It is 
clear, therefore, that the questions were far better handled last 
June, especially in the case of Cicero. And yet the figures which 
I have just given you deserve serious consideration. Even an 
optimist must, I think, be concerned at the mass of evidence which 
the discussions over the Great War have presented of the con- 
tinued bondage of men’s minds to words instead of to ideas. I 
have myself become convinced that, if we could recall Socrates to 
earth, he would make a havoc of men’s fancied knowledge in the 
twentieth century A.D. as completely as he did in Athens in 
the fifth century B.c. A system of education which does not to the 
utmost extent possible strive to prevent young people from using 
words without knowing at the moment precisely what fact or what 
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idea of the external world is represented by these verbal symbols is 
at least open to very severe criticism. Iam tempted to think that 
such an education is really one of the worst foes to the progress 
of democracy. I wish to emphasize again a fact of which I spoke 
last year. It cannot, I think, be gainsaid that a thinker or worker 
whose medium for the expression of his feelings and ideas, in brief 
of his personality, is external concrete substance, has definitely 
an advantage over one whose medium is words. In all the natural 
sciences, in such fine arts as painting, sculpture, and architecture, 
in every field of activity that deals with objective material things, 
the student or worker is continuously subject to the discipline 
inherent in dealing with material, plastic it may be but still capable 
of being handled successfully only if the worker knows and obeys 
the laws of his material. These laws the worker cannot change. 
They are quite beyond his control. Success depends upon their 
discovery and their scientific, impersonal utilization. But he 
who uses language as his medium is, as it were, traveling in a forest 
beset with pitfalls. It is almost literally true that phrases may 
mean all things to all men. In all language-study, therefore, the 
wise man will do his utmost to take specific precautions against this 
danger. We teachers of language and literature must, if we have 
any social consciences whatever, link the word, phrase, sentence to 
the concrete, objective, volitionally unchangeable fact which is thus 
described in words. I really think that it is a grave educational 
error to read an author with a class in such a way that this necessity 
of linking words with facts is not, broadly speaking, ever-present 
in the consciousness of the pupils and of the teacher alike. To 
give these remarks a definite application to the question paper on 
Cicero, let me discuss briefly the results as I have just stated them 
in connection with a few questions. Out of 543 candidates 311 were 
unable to show how Cicero used his praise of literature as an argu- 
ment for the acquittal of his client. Observe that we are living 
in an age in which the development of the spirit of nationalism is 
one of the most striking, as it is also one of the most perilous ele- 
ments in the world of today. In the use which he makes of litera- 
ture in this speech Cicero is making exactly the kind of appeal 
which is now a commonplace of discussion all over the world. 
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No less than three-fifths of the speech is devoted to this appeal to 
the patriotic pride of the jury. Can such things be remembered if 
they are pointed out? I beg you to note the fact that only 64 out 
of 543 candidates failed to state correctly the charge against 
Archias and that only 85 out of the same number received no credit 
at all on the question about the provisions of the law. Again, in 
an age when the question of a world-language as, for instance, Esper- 
anto, receives so much attention, when in a large number of schools 
the existence of different languages as native tongues is a matter 
of daily observation, it is nevertheless true that not only were 
184 candidates out of 543 unable to remember what advantage 
Cicero found in the fact that the poems of Archias were written 
in Greek, but were so little able to utilize intelligently their observa- 
tion of the extent to which the circulation of a newspaper or book is 
limited by the language in which it is printed, that they could 
not even make a clever guess. In mathematics these boys and 
girls are asked to solve original problems in algebra and in geometry. 
Success here requires some intelligence. But in Latin there are 
those in high educational positions who argue that to require intel- 
ligence is an injustice to the hard-working pupil. May I discuss 
from this point of view one further question? Out of 543 candi- 
dates 288 could not name or describe in any way whatever a single 
‘poetical writing” of Archias. You will recall that in the passage 
set for translation the case of Archias is said to be one “quae 
beneficio legis, auctoritate municipi, testimonio Luculli, tabulis 
Metelli comprobetur.”’ You will recall further that Cicero pro- 
ceeds to recommend Archias to the jury as a man “qui vos, qui 
vestros imperatores, qui populi Romani res gestas semper ornavit, 
qui etiam his recentibus nostris vestrisque domesticis periculis 
aeternum se testimonium laudis daturum esse profitetur.” I shall 
assume a candidate who is fairly familiar with the content of the 
speech but temporarily unable to recall the name or subject of a 
single one of these Greek poems whose existence, even if he has 
himself forgotten it, is proved by the presence of the question on the 
examination paper. I shall assume—I do not think myself wholly 
unreasonable—that the word Luculli will mean to him the name of 
the poet’s patron, the name too of a famous general who preceded 
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Pompey in the war against Mithridates. To what facts, now, can 
the description of Archias given above refer? If Archias is a poet, 
ornavit and aeternum se testimonium laudis must certainly refer to 
poetry, tosome Greek poems. If the candidate must make a guess, 
and if he has been trained or even encouraged to use his intelligence, 
what will he do when confronted by this difficulty? I should sup- 
pose that he would argue as follows: ‘‘If a poet have a patron, pre- 
sumably he will at some time write a poem about his patron. One 
patron, Lucullus, was a general, i.e., one of the imperatores of the 
passage. It is probable, therefore, that Archias wrote a poem 
on the Mithridatic War as conducted by Lucullus.” (I beg you 
to note parenthetically that Cicero devotes to a description of this 
poem of Archias a full half page of the text.) Cicero refers to the 
periculis as recentibus and as nostris vestrisque. Of what recent 
dangers affecting both the orator and his audience has the candi- 
date knowledge? What bravery of Cicero deserves aelernum 
testimonium laudis? On the basis of the candidate’s knowledge 
there can be but one answer: the conspiracy of Catiline. Ergo, 
Archias wrote a poem on Cicero’s suppression of this conspiracy. 
At this point our candidate will probably recall that Cicero definitely 
says ‘“‘quas res nos in consulatu nostro vobiscum simul... . 
gessimus, attigit hic versibus” and that he then for nearly an 
entire page proceeds to enlarge upon the hope of undying fame as 
a spur to great achievement. 

Is a candidate likely to use his mind in this way on an examina- 
tion? Certainly not, unless he has been trained for a long time 
and in numerous specific instances to use his mind in just this 
way. But is it not wholly reasonable that we teachers should try 
continuously to develop the power of reasoning in accordance with 
the doctrine of probabilities when a decision of some sort must 
be made and the data are a little uncertain. In every day life 
almost all our activity is based upon a conscious or unconscious 
use of the law of probability. So far as I am familiar with Latin 
apologetics, it has always been claimed that the study of Latin is 
peculiarly fitted to develop just such correct habits of reasoning. 
And habit is second nature. 
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So much for ‘‘the cares that infest the day.”’ There is, how- 
ever, much, very much to rejoice over. As I said at the outset of 
this paper, the results in Latin last year, with the single exception of 
the translation of the passages on Latin 4 (Cicero and sight), were 
the best that have been attained. Some of the answers and trans- 
lations were extremely good. At the beginning of the passage on 
Latin 3 (second year) the words Caesar, ut per se concilium caperet 
quid faciendum videretur, were translated “Caesar in order that 
he should according to his own ideas [per se] conceive a plan of what 
seemed fit to do.”” In the same passage the words Qua re comperta 
magnam sibi facultatem fortunam obtulisse bene gerendae rei credide- 
runt were rendered “‘Upon receiving this information they thought 
that fortune had given them a great opportunity for the successful 
accomplishment of a noteworthy exploit.” ‘When they had 
gained this information, they believed that fortune had bestowed 
upon them a great opportunity for success.” And again, “They 
believed that fortune had given them a splendid chance of gaining 
the upper hand.” In the passage for sight translation on the 
Cicero paper, the concluding sentence, easily the most difficult 
sentence in the whole passage, was finely rendered as follows: neque 
me arbitrabar sine summo scelere posse, quod maleficium in aliis 
vindicassem, idem in illorum socio, cum scirem, defendere: “Nor 
did I think that I could without being guilty of the greatest crime 
knowingly defend in one of their confederates the same course of 
action which I had condemned as wrongdoing in others.” ‘For I 
did not think that when I knew the facts I could defend in the 
case of a friend of these that same wickedness which I had punished 
in the case of others.” “Nor did I think that I could without 
crime defend consciously the same wrong in an ally of theirs which 
I had denounced in others.”” Let me give you a good answer to 
one of the questions on the Cicero paper. “Cicero praises litera- 
ture to its utmost, dwelling especially upon the lasting glory to 
deeds and the Republic that literature gives. Then he goes on to 
prove that since Archias is a great poet his works will be immortal, 
hence those deeds of glory upon which he writes will be immortal 
and therefore Rome should accept him as a citizen, for then surely 
her deeds will remain for posterity.” 
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The sight passage on the paper on Vergil furnished some good 


translations. 
Dardanidas matres patriorum signa deorum, 
dum licet, amplexas succensaque templa tenentis 
invidiosa trahunt victores praemia Grai. 


As spoils of war that were filled with hate the victorious Greeks were 
dragging off the Trojan women who, while they could, had seized in their arms 
the images of their fathers’ gods and who clung to the burning temples. 

“Troia, vale! Rapimur” clamant, dant oscula terrae 
Troades, et patriae fumantia tecta relinquunt. 
Ultima conscendit classem, miserabile visu, 
in mediis Hecuba natorum inventa sepulcris. 
Prensantem tumulos atque ossibus oscula dantem 
Dulichiae traxere manus. 

“Farewell Troy! We are borne off,” cried the Trojan women. They kiss 
their native soil and leave behind the smoking dwellings of their fatherland. 
Last embarks upon the ships, a pitiful sight, Hecuba, found in the midst of her 
sons’ graves. A band of Ulysses drew her away, clasping their grave-mounds 
and kissing their bones. 


This last sentence was translated in another answer book: 
“The hands of Ulysses dragged her hence as she clung to the 
mounds, kissing her dead.” 

Let me give you some good answers to questions upon the 
Vergil paper: 

1. By whom were these words spoken? To whom? In what con- 
nection ? 

“These words were spoken by Jupiter to Venus. When the Trojans 
were cast upon the shores of Africa by a storm caused by Juno, Venus was 
discouraged at their continued misfortunes and, going to Jupiter, reminded 
him of his promises concerning the high destiny of Aeneas and rebuked him 
for his seeming forgetfulness. He assures her that Aeneas will soon come into 
his own and gives the preceding speech in reply to her complaints.” ‘Jupiter 
spoke these words to Venus when, terrified at Juno’s hostility, she came to 
him to plead for her son. Juno had stirred up the storm which ship-wrecked 
Aeneas, and to comfort Venus Jupiter told her of the future glories of the 
Trojan race.” 

2. Discuss verses 278-282 and 286-288 with reference to the purpose 
of the Aeneid. 

“The purpose of the Aeneid was to become a great national epic which 
should tell of the glorious empire which Rome had succeeded in establishing. 
That is, that was the first purpose. The tale of the building of the empire was 
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well calculated to inspire every patriotic Roman. But the second purpose of 
the Aeneid was to help firmly to establish the Augustan empire. That is why 
Vergil extols Augustus so highly throughout the poem. The establishment of 
empire on the ruins of democracy is always hazardous and Vergil proposed to 
reconcile the people to this state of affairs by such passages as 286-288.” 
“The purpose of the Aeneid was to glorify Rome and Roman deeds and Romans 
and the Roman Empire. In the lines mentioned Vergil attempts to account 
for the magnitude of the Roman Empire and for her great glory at Vergil’s 
time. The lines were also supposed to encourage the Romans on to even 
greater glory.” ‘‘It was the purpose of the Aeneid to furnish an epic which 
should trace the history of Rome from its origin and should finally fittingly 
praise the age of Augustus which seemed to be the most brilliant Rome had 
ever known. Lines 278-282 suggest the immensity of Rome’s sway and the 
endurance of its power. They bring out also that a great part of the glory of 
Rome was in peace. Lines 286-288 relate directly to the personal praise 
of Augustus.” ‘‘The verses mentioned are the very epitome of the glorification 
of Rome in general and of Augustus and his age in particular which Vergil 
accomplishes in the Aeneid. The spirit of an imperial race breathes through 
the whole, but rises to its highest strength in passages like this where Vergil 
can put into the mouth of the immortals the eulogy of his people.” 

3. Explain the references in Phthiam, Mycenas. 

“Phthia was the home of Achilles and Mycenae that of Agamemnon. 
Therefore it would be a source of the greatest rejoicing to the Trojans to think 
that their descendants should some time conquer the cities of the leaders of 
the Greeks.” 

5. What is the point of aspera? 

“So far as the Trojans are concerned, Juno is ‘aspera’ indeed. Throughout 
their wanderings they are continually aware of Fe ‘itter hatred and anger 
pursuing them. It is she who causes the storms at sea, she who incites the 
Trojan women to burn the ships, she in a word who puts every possible obstacle 
between them and their desire.” 


Let me give you now a translation into Latin of the English 
passage set for the examination in Latin 6 (Advanced Prose Compo- 
sition). This translation received the rating of 95 per cent. 


Video, Quirites, omnes vos intellegere quantum laudis Lucullum a populo 
Romano semper accipere oporteat. Brevi tempore enim, postquam Roma ad 
Asiam profectus est, ille non solum Mithridatem deterruit quominus Czyicum 
urbem nobis amicissimam occuparet, sed etiam, cum copiae hostium essent 
maximae, regem ita superavit ut hic maxim4 celeritate pedem referre cogeretur. 
Quem equidem Lucullus cepisset nisi milites nostri fuissent tam auri argentique 
avidi. Nam Mithridates qui timeret ut ex eorum manibus effugere posset 
suos satis praedae relinquere iussit, ut efficerent ut sequentes paucos dies 
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morarentur. Itaque ad Armeniam pervenit priusquam quisquam ipsum 
persequi posset. Non diu autem erat sine auxilio. Nam Tigranes putavit 
socerem sibi adiuvandum esse quod ipsum regem se casuum aliorum misereret. 


Last year I showed you two tables representing the combined 
records of the candidates from seven schools that send all, or 
practically all, of their pupils to the Board’s examinations exclu- 
sively. As these schools were widely separated geographically and 
did their work amid very different surroundings, their combined 
performance might, I thought, be taken to be fairly representative of 
what was possible under favorable educational conditions. I 
present to you now two similar tables, which exhibit the results for 
1915 of the work of the same seven schools. Conditions last June 
made it possible to insert columns showing the combined records of 
these seven schools and four others of the same class. The tables, 
I think, need no explanations further than that the figures under 
the caption B are taken from Professor Fiske’s report for 1915 
while those under the captions 7S and 11S give the statistics for 
the seven and for the eleven schools respectively. 

































































TABLE III 
ALL CANDIDATES 
NUMBER 60-100 50-59 49-0 
SUBJECT 
B 78 118 B 78 mS B 78 11S B 7S 11S 
Bihesurcsanas 1,098 218 | 340 | 68.8 | 94.1 | 91.2 | 12.2 4.1 6.5 | 18.9 1.8 2.3 
Distecves vei 779 168 217 | 67.3 | 95.2 | 94.9 | II.0 1.8 1.8 | 21.5 3.0 3.3 
te weno eee 971 225 366 | 65.9 | 70.1 | 79.2 | 12.2 | 12.0 | 12.3 | 21.9 8.9 8.5 
Prnaevncess 1,210 235 358 | 46.9 | 56.6 | 58.7 | 16.5 | 17.0] 15.9 | 36.6 | 26.4 | 25.4 
"ae 776 133 221 | 61.1 | 85.7 | 79.6 | 13.0 8.3 | 10.4] 25.9 6.0 | 10.0 
en oe 730° 107 184 | 53.8 | 75.7 | 73-9 | 14.0 | 16.8 | 14.7 | 32.2 7.5 | 33.4 
TABLE IV 
RECOMMENDED CANDIDATES 
NUMBER 60-100 50-59 49-0 
SuBJECT 
B 7S 11S B 7S 11S B 7S 11S B 7S 11S 
Ri oncddawmees 687 160 266 | 78.4 | 97.4 | 95.5 9.9 1.3 3.0 | 11.7 1.3 2.5 
Devcwcsenaes 418 103 148 | 79.4 |,96.1 | 96.6 7.2 1.0 0.7 | 13.4 2.9 2.7 
Oe babar hs 5 159 279 74-§ 88.7 | 88.2 | 11.0 7.5 6.8 | 14.6 3.8 5.0 
Divirieseewss 7 163 276 | 53. 60.7 | 63.4 | 15.6 | 14.1 | 14.5 | 30.5 | 25.2 | 22.1 
OS . aenesesivws 511 109 194 | 70.4 | 87.2 | 80.9 | 10.6 7.3 9.8 | 19.0 5.5 9.3 
Wavkbeae sends 416 85 150 | 66.1 | 81.2 | 79.3 | 12.5 | 12.9 | 11.3 | 21.4 5.9} 9.4 
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These tables speak for themselves. I beg you to note that in 
Table IV, which is by far the more significant of the two, the 
number of candidates is, in each examination subject, a very consid- 
erable fractional part of the total number examined by the Board 
in that subject. In subjects 2, 4, 5, and 6 the eleven schools con- 
tributed over one-third of the total number examined by the 
Board. In 1 they sent almost two-fifths of the total and in 3 some- 
thing less than a half. In 1915 as in 1914 the results indicated in 
these tables are far better than the general averages of the Board. 
We may, therefore, reasonably look forward to a gradual improve- 
ment in the statistics for Latin. 

May I in closing ask again, in behalf of the examiners and the 
readers in Latin, for the active sympathetic co-operation of the 
teachers throughout the country whose pupils take these examina- 
tions? In the drafting of the question papers and in the rating of 
individual answer-books mistakes of judgment have, no doubt, 
occurred. They cannot, indeed, be wholly avoided, since the agents 
are but human beings. But I do not believe that the work could 
possibly be done with greater care or with more concern for the 
interests of the candidates. The readers with whom I have had 
the honor to be so long associated do their work with an accuracy 
and a fair-mindedness that deserve unstinted praise. I am dis- 
posed to believe that even one who had a high idea of the care with 
which the Board’s answer-books are rated would be surprised and 
delighted if, through some such power as belonged long ago to the 
ring of Gyges, he could be present at our discussions, himself 
invisible. With the kind co-operation of the teachers whom we 
serve we shall soon make Latin easily the most successful of the 
major subjects in Professor Fiske’s annual reports. 








——— 
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By TENNEY FRANK 
Bryn Mawr College 





Many years ago Ruskin, in writing “‘Of Classical Landscape”’ 
remarked that the Greek attitude toward nature was not unlike 
that of “‘a good, conscientious but illiterate Scotch Presbyterian 
border farmer of a century or two back,” and a recent contributor 
to your journal has proved by chapter and verse that the Romans 
were even less sensitive to nature’s spell, and in particular failed 
to appreciate the mountains of their country. If we assume that 
ancient literature adequately reflects ancient psychology, both of 
these statements may pass as true enough. However the facts 
so often repeated only raise the question why the ancients, who 
lived in the fairest of lands, should seem deficient in this respect. 
In discussing the question I shall confine myself largely to the 
Romans lest I be tempted to range too far. 

One’s first impulse upon reading the nature-poetry collected 
from the ancients by Shairp, Palgrave, Geikie, and a score of other 
essayists is to conclude that the Greeks and Romans did not react 
as enthusiastically to nature’s stimulus as the moderns because 
they lacked a modicum of the aesthetic sense that has apparently 
developed since their day. Judging a priori, however, this con- 
clusion would not seem to be quite reasonable. The ancients were 
essentially of our stock, and a mere difference of two thousand 
years can count for nothing in the development of the elemental 
human instincts and mental faculties which have been in process 
of growth for unmeasured ages. And if it be assumed that aesthetic 
appreciation is dependent upon a delicate combination of faculties 
which are so unstable that they vary quickly with a slight change 
in the composition of the stock, we have only to consider that 
neither Greeks nor Romans failed to appreciate what was good 
form and color and proportion in architecture, sculpture, and 


painting. 
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This consideration suggests another possible solution of the 
difficulty. Lack of expression is not necessarily proof of failure 
to appreciate. Artistic convention is a tyrannical arbiter of themes 
and modes of utterance. Even if a Roman standing before Mont 
Blanc had felt as Byron did, it is not probable that he would have 
called for his wax tablet to put down the new emotion in verse. 
Literary fashion informed Byron that he ought to react before 
a lofty mountain, and literary fashions come and go. There are 
sonnets of Shakespeare that the poet, were he alive today, would 
not write, even were he to experience the same emotions that 
inspired those sonnets. They were written then not only because 
of his experiences or his imaginings but partly because of the con- 
ventions established by his predecessors, the Italian and English 
sonneteers. To take another illustration, the letters of Cicero are 
evidence that children like Tullia and Marcus were loved and 
fondled and spoiled as much as any child today could endure, but 
the Romans have not given us a sympathetic study of children 
either in art or literature. Apparently convention had not yet 
accepted certain themes. The revolt against the mandates of 
artistic convention is a slow process, as recent realists have abund- 
antly proved by expressing for the first time simple emotions that 
men have felt for ages. It would seem that we can hardly give 
a final estimate of the degree of imagination or appreciation 
involved in an ancient poet’s actual reactions to nature. No poet 
has yet expressed all of his feelings adequately. Literary conven- 
tion does much in circumscribing his theme and selecting his form. 

However, we must deal with the record which we have. We 
may read what the Roman poet has said on nature and try to com- 
prehend his point of view in saying what he did. And for the sake 
of fairness we may then attempt not only to judge his expressions 
from the modern point of view but also to estimate the modern 
attitude toward nature from the position of Lucretius or Vergil. 

What usually stands out in the indictment of Vergil and his 
fellows is that they failed to express the “sense of sympathy 
between man and nature’* which is so prominent an element in 


*See Miss Allen’s thorough study entitled Nature in the Poetry of the Roman 
Republic in Wisconsin Philol. and Lit. Series, Vol. I, 1899. 
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English nineteenth-century verse, and, secondly, that they seem 
to have known little of that ‘sense of grandeur and mystery” which 
every modern is assumed to feel upon the contemplation of certain 
scenes. 

This sense of ‘sympathy between man and nature” is of course 
not a new manifestation of our day, though its tap-roots may draw 
life from a different set of instincts and persuasions at different 
times. In the Seorgics there is not a little of it. Vergil’s husband- 
man nurtured and fondled his tender plants as though they were 
living creatures. He gives them water and ‘“‘the plants take 
courage”; he raises props on which ‘‘they learn to climb and scorn 
the winds’’; he keeps the goats away while “the leaf is tender and 
innocent of hurt,” and he stays his pruning hook when the vines 
are young and “shrink under the steel” (Georg. ii. 350 ff.). Shelley’s 
version of the same sentiment may be better known, but the two 
poets have after all expressed one and the same conceit: 


I doubt not the flowers of that garden sweet 
Rejoiced in the sound of her gentle feet; 

I doubt not they felt the spirit that came 

From her glowing fingers through all their frame. 


Furthermore the joy of that sensitive plant in the presence of its 
mistress, the drooping away at her death, remind us at once of the 
joys and sorrows of trees and flowers that Vergil’s shepherds sang 
of upon the death and apotheosis of Daphnis. 

Of course we recognize this sympathy at once by the term 
‘pathetic fallacy” with which Ruskin doomed it to the sidelong 
glance. And we ought to know fairly well just what it is. Asa 
matter of fact it may not be a fallacy at all. That depends upon 
whether the man who claims to feel it is somewhat naively primitive 
in his ways of thought or temporarily assumes by the exertion of 
his imagination the attitude of such a one. The Indian claimed 
brotherhood with the fox and crow. Grimm’s children hobnobbed 
with trees and ants. The Greeks of the myth-making period 
remembered the time when the laurel was not a tree but was 
Daphne, and probably they thought the laurel could still hear what 
they said. The Romans of Vergil’s day were not so very far 
removed from the same period of general intercourse between man 
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and the rest of nature. In the sixth century they had had as yet 
no gods in human form. They worshiped the spirits of woods, 
fountains, and of standing corn, doubtless speaking to these spirits 
as though they understood even though they had not human ears. 
If the Greek anthropomorphic deities had not come so abruptly 
upon the Romans with convincing portraits done in full beards, the 
Romans would probably, like the Greeks, have shaped their spirits 
into varying forms—as happens when animism has a fair period 
in which to ripen. And we should then have had a myth-making 
period at Rome also from which to illustrate the personalizing 
tendencies in Vergil’s verse. 

Even as it is, traces of animism are long noticeable at Rome, 
especially among the peasants. The ex-voto offerings found in 
springs and groves, the worship of the lares and penates, the 
offerings that Horace so sympathetically encourages among 
the simple people of the Sabine hills, the ease with which even the 
state officials could create “abstract deities” out of mere daylight 
experiences, all these prove that animism was not far off. And it is 
the same psychology which makes possible animism in religion and 
“sympathy between man and nature” in poetry. Vergil in the 
Georgics and Shelley in “The Sensitive Plant” are simply employ- 
ing imagination so as to re-experience something that we have none 
of us far outgrown. 

That the Roman poet does not often personalize the creatures 
of nature is quite true. It is characteristic of Vergil that he per- 
mits himself the illusion chiefly in his pictures of shepherds and 
peasants, just as he permits his shepherds in the eighth eclogue 
to create poetry from the more primitive emotions that are the 
source of magic. To Vergil himself, schooled in an atomic theory, 
all this was of course make-believe. The sophisticated Romans 
of his day—if even moderately educated—could neither be mystics 
nor fools. Greek myths had killed Roman animism, and Greek 
rationalism had killed the myths. After the “religious panic”’ of 
the Second Punic War, as Fowler calls it, the cultured Roman was 
no naive primitive. A gulf of cold fact soon closed in between 
man and nature. Every rational Roman learned that nature was 
a concourse of atoms, or elements, and, accordingly, it would have 
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seemed childish to revive the mood of animism. He could hardly 
adopt the imagery of “The Sensitive Plant” without apology, for 
it necessarily contained something akin to bathos for him. He 
might, to be sure, attribute such sentiments to peasants and 
shepherds, or he might enliven his imagery with them when address- 
ing less rational beings, but to him personally they were and must 
be insincere and fallacious. 

However the modern note of “sympathy” appears in a form 
which is of course more characteristic of the nineteenth century in 
the verses that everyone knows: 

a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting sun 


And the round ocean and the living air 
And the blue sky and in the mind of man. 


Here there is something more than the projection of one’s self into 
child’s psychology, for the emotion proceeds from a well-reasoned 
philosophy which Wordsworth knew how to analyze. Myers 
is of course not correct in saying that this is a new element which 
Wordsworth first brought into poetry. Wordsworth himself 
apparently felt that the Greeks had already caught the same spirit 
in their myths of the great gods, for they had indeed heard ‘‘old 
Triton blow his wreathed horn.” In the lines quoted the poet’s 
fusion of mysticism and ‘‘sympathy for nature” is rather akin to 
Stoic pantheism since it is a product of more conscious thought 
than the myths. Doubtless a Greek poet of the third century 
B.c. could have expressed sentiments not wholly unlike those of 
Wordsworth, had it occurred to him that they were a proper theme 
for verse. Indeed Vergil’s sixth book has the note: 


Spiritus intus alit, totamque infusa per artus 
Mens agitat molem. 


But here of course it lacks the warmth of religious conviction. 
Vergil adopted the philosophy in his study. His intellect is per- 
haps almost convinced, but stoicism could never become a personal 
religion, a gripping human emotion, such as a modern poet must 
feel any religion to be. 
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Even Lucretius’ prooemium has the immanent deity despite 
the fact that his materialism verily cries out that to him such a 
sentiment is logically impossible. Indeed one feels the power of it 
even more in Lucretius, since his impulse seems to force the lines 
out regardless of his philosophy. But with him it is and must be 
a passing mood. Cold logic generally conquers. In the daylight 
he knows what myths are, and that they exist only because 


omne 
humanum genus est avidum nimis miraclorum 


So then the Latin poet seldom permits himself to express this 
sentiment which has become so prevalent in modern poetry. Even 
the modern poet who subjects the vagaries of mysticism to analysis, 
who thinks clearly and insists that his imagination must play within 
a legitimate field defined by his intellect, in a word the poet to 
whom thought is of more value than illusive sentiment, will gen- 
erally eschew the dangerous mazes of such nature poetry. To the 
Roman poet to whom animism and nature myth-making were a 
thing of the past, and to whom a mystical philosophy was after all a 
mere hypothesis of the study, this fact was all the more patent. He 
would have been utterly untrue to his intellect had he been carried 
away by the prettiness of a peasant’s garden of sentient plants and 
the temporary mysticism of Vergil’s' pantheism. The sophisti- 
cated pagan could not habitually disregard the claims of his logic 
to that extent. And it is not difficult to imagine a period of literary 
production near at hand in which this note of the nineteenth century 
will be judged as akin to the falsetto, when nature will again be 
loved simply for her charms of color and form as she was by the 
ancients, and indeed by Wordsworth “in the hour of thoughtless 
youth.” 

Animism, actual or resuscitated by the imagination, seems to be 
the source of much of the sentiment in the nature poetry of 
today as well as in the primitive Greek and Roman myths. To 
this it is apparent that a hazy pantheism contributes much in 


* It is very possible that Vergil adopted the philosophic system of the sixth book 
for reasons of plot. The Heldenschau was essential to his purposes, and such a scene 
would have been impossible had he presupposed the Epicurean doctrine of the soul. 
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periods of more or less culture. There is also another element 
which has been of importance historically, at least for the modern 
world. English nature poetry did not begin in the eighteenth 
century of course. There is the thread of romance and sentimental 
love for nature that leads us far back into lyrics like: 

Bytuene Mersh ant Averil 

When spray biginneth to springe. 


and 
When the nyhtegale singes 


The wodes waxen grene 

Lef ant gras ant blosme springes 
In Averyl I wene 

Ant love is to myn herte gon 
With one spere so kene. 


If we follow the thread farther back it leads of course across the 
channel into Provence. The peculiar note in all these songs that 
picture nature as man’s friend and fellow in joy is quite simple and 
springs from a peculiarly naive reaction to very elementary instincts. 
It rests upon the observation that springtime is the season of 
romance in all creation; in spring the trees and flowers bud, the 
birds skip and sing and mate, and—here is the vital point— 
“‘In spring the young man’s fancy lightly turns to thoughts of love.” 


This pretty fancy, that the nightingale and the rose feel in the 
springtime the very same impulses as the poet, when once expressed 
in the middle ages, apparently set whole nations of poets echoing 
the same conceit. It re-established a sympathy between man and 
nature and thus disclosed a limitless source of emotion which the 
church had for a time suppressed. So long as external nature was 
looked upon as a thing quite apart from man it could not enter into 
the group of subjects fit for song; for man is too self-centered to 
waste emotions on creatures that cannot reciprocate. Lyrical 
poetry has never attached itself to what is purely objective. But 
when a bond of sympathy is once established through supposed 
fellowship in joy and suffering the aesthetic sense also finds room 
to play. And in this case man attributed to nature not mere 
sensation, as in the case of animistic poetry, but the one vital and 
universal passion. Little wonder that the sentiment bore fruit 
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in song, especially after the centuries of asceticism during which 
all natural passion had borne the ban of the church. 

Now the discovery of this sentiment or conceit was not difficult 
to make. Lucretius had already said the essential thing—and 
he was not the first: 

Nam simulac species patefactast verna diei 

Aeriae primum volucres te, diva, tuumque 

Significant initum perculsae corde tua vi—etc. 
Here is the significant connection between spring and song and 
love for every creature, and it is as definitely expressed as in any 
Provengal song. The reason why the spark was not caught up 
into a romantic conflagration then as later is patent enough. The 
rationalistic Roman recognized the sentiment as fantastic and 
not wholly true. He enjoyed the spring song of the bird, but he 
had learned beyond peradventure that a vast gulf lay between 
man’s emotions and any animal’s feelings. His science did not 
even allow for the historic connections that our biology has won 
back for us. And being thus taught he could have had little 
patience with this momentary outburst of Lucretius. To bear fruit 
in poetry the sentiment had to await an age when the intellect was 
less alert. And it is not surprising therefore that the suggestion 
of Lucretius had to await the spirit of mediaevalism, when the 
Romans were falling under the spell of the mystery-religions and 
the mind had become drowsy and apathetic. Then the pretty 
fancy returns again: 

Ver novum, ver jam canorum, vere natus orbis est. 
Vere concordant amores, vere nubunt alites. 

The new Latin poets who wrote after that—mostly foreigners— 
tried to prove their Latinity undefiled by repeating the classical 
poets. Yet the third century was apparently ripe for this romantic 
note, which must arise, if at all, from an unreasoned sympathy for 
a sentient and passionate nature. The conceit seems never to 
have been wholly lost again. The few mediaeval Latin poets who 
are not wholly bound to classical phraseology are prone to catch 
up the song of the “Pervigilium Veneris.’’ Pentadius,* Venantius 
Fortunatus, and Eugenius are devotees of spring and the nightingale, 


* See Warren, in Modern Philology, IX, 476 ff. 
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and not long before the outburst of Provengal song the thin-voiced 
singer of Jam dulcis amica venito ended his song with a stanza 
which becomes practically the stereotyped introduction of the 
troubadour’s love song: 

Jam nix glaciesque liquescit 

Folium et herba virescit 

Philomela jam cantat in alto 

Ardet amor cordis in antro. 
Whether the troubadours were in direct line with the followers of 
the “Pervigilium”’ it is difficult to say with the evidence now at 
hand, though the rediscovery of the sentiment could not have been 
difficult to the mediaeval mind. At any rate it is instructive to 
see how a pretty conceit fondled for a moment by Lucretius but 
rejected forthwith by the classical poets as not quite sound became 
in the mediaeval lyric the source of much romantic song. 

So far we have dealt with the criticism that the Roman poets 
did not generally humanize nature. It is also held that they did 
not contemplate the scenes of grandeur and nature’s manifestation 
of power in the same spirit as the modern does. But here again it 
cannot be said that they were untrue to their experience. To the 
man who must sail the seas without compass and an indomitable 
propeller the heaving waves could bring none but the emotions of 
dread. The contemplation of the stars and planets naturally sug- 
gested to those who had but recently begun brooding over philo- 
sophical problems a long series of cosmological questions rather 
than more obvious romantic impulses. The frequently reiterated 
phrase of Lucretius: 

naturae species ratioque 
will illustrate the point. The species at once suggests a search for 
the ratio. Thus it is that the Roman concerns himself less with 
nature’s reaction upon the emotions and more with the philosophic 
meaning of the cosmic order. That loftiest of emotions that Plato 
called akin to pws which overwhelms the philosopher when he has 
attained to the contemplation of the ‘“‘idea” is what Lucretius 
finds in looking up into the firmament in search for universal law. 
It is not merely aesthetic pleasure, and it is more than the “‘silent 
influence” of Wordsworth’s nature. It is both of these and in 
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addition the philosophic calm of the yearning soul that has attained 
to the object of its deepest desire. To that poet profoundly stirred 
by the grandeur of nature’s laws, the scene itself must seem a thing 
of less worth. And it was for this inner contemplation of nature 
that Vergil also strove: 


Felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas. 


In such a mood the poet must feel that the outward aspect of 
nature for all its enticements could only have a subordinate claim 
upon him. It was only when, and if, he must resign the greater 


theme that 
Rura mihi et rigui placeant in vallibus amnes, 
Flumina amem silvasque inglorius. 


In the judgment of Lucretius or Vergil it would have seemed that 
the nineteenth-century poet of landscape scenes had chosen the 
lesser theme. 

This but illustrates anew how experience necessarily limits 
a poet’s material. If preoccupation with the greater theme of 
nature’s laws kept the eyes of the Roman poets somewhat averted 
from a more sympathetic contemplation of what lay before them, 
it took time and new experiences and a long cycle of poets before 
justice could be done Nature’s obvious aspects. Indeed the ani- 
mistic fallacy and pantheistic—shall we say—sentimentality of the 
last century, both flourishing at the expense of rigid thought, did 
much to win nature her dues. They at least kept the eye sympa- 
thetically directed upon her every phase; they induced the poet 
to observe more closely and to analyze—perhaps sometimes to 
over-analyze—the soul’s reaction to natural environment. The 
poets who felt that the solitary valleys, the broad expanse of calm 
sky, the grandeur of the mountains exerted a direct influence upon 
man’s character were willing to attend more closely to the varying 
moods of hills and plain. Shakespeare no less than Homer would 
have discovered new emotions in the scenes about them a century 
after “‘Tintern Abbey.” 

Furthermore mere prosaic experience must be taken into 
account. For it is apparent that the emotions awakened by a sun- 
rise from a lofty Alpine peak are too real to need the support of 
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a peculiar philosophy—unless perchance a peculiar philosophy is 
required to awaken the interests that will send the poet climbing 
the peak whence the discovery can first be made. The Roman 
poets were apparently so like us that such an experience could 
hardly have passed in silence if they had once known it. At any 
rate they could hardly have continued to employ colorless epithets 
for the mountains after once feeling the exhilaration and grandeur 
of the sight from a mountain crag. The explanation of the lack 
of more sympathetic terms is the same I think for Vergil and 
Horace as for Shakespeare. They had never had the experience 
that would startle them out of their conventional phrase about 
the mountains. Those of us who have wandered much over the 
Italian hills can hardly find this strange. The view from Albano, 
Tivoli, Tusculum, and Praeneste is charming indeed: amoenus the 
Roman would say and said. Even Cicero loved such places. He 
hunted them out and when he could afford it he built a dwelling 
there. No one who has gone in search of his Tusculanum, Formi- 
anum, and Cumanum would venture to say that his love for the 
hills and the sea was not as intense as that of the average modern. 
But after all these places have the quality of amoenitas, raised some 
degrees, that all of Italy reveals. The same may in general be said 
of the Apennines. They have easy slopes, were in Vergil’s day 
probably wooded to the tops, and furnished no striking prospects, 
even had they been high enough to provide that new goad to the 
emotions which we seek in the Alps. On an Italian mountain one 
is never in a scene of awe-inspiring grandeur or desolation. One is 
seldom out of sight of a hill or valley town. One feels more or less 
of the charm that the Roman always has at hand when outside the 
town walls. To reach the region where a wholly new emotion would 
be evoked the Roman must go to the Alps, a plodding journey of 
many days which probably no Roman poet ever took. And had it 
ever occurred to him out of sheer curiosity and despite the laughter 
of his friends to hire him a guide to climb an Alpine peak, he probably 
would have been met half-way up by barbarians ready with daggers 
to cut at least his purse-straps. Had Vergil climbed Monte Rosa 
he would have made a discovery such as you and I have made, and 
it would have left an impress upon his vocabulary, but the adventure 
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was hardly in the realm of possibilities. Whether Catullus ever 
sailed his pinnace up to the rocks of Riva from his Sirmio we do 
not know. Perhaps it was not safe to do so. At any rate the 
themes of his brief volume give little opportunity for us to judge 
what he might have said if he had written on Vergil’s themes. 
But one stanza has music that no reader soon forgets: 


Montium domina ut fores 
Silvarumque virentium 
Saltuumque reconditorum 
Amniumque sonantum. 


The poet who wrote this had doubtless had his regrets that the 
dread valleys of the Alps were not safe ground to explore. How- 
ever to expect from him or from Horace the emotions of a Byron 
on Mont Blanc would be as anachronistic as to demand of them 
the sentiments of a Christian hymn. 

Now despite all this we can hardly hold that the ancients viewed 
nature wholly adequately even when we give due weight to the 
premises of their philosophy and outlook upon life. They might 
have studied the details of their landscape more sympathetically 
and conveyed in verse the varying moods of atmosphere and sky 
more often. For all the delightful pictures granted us by Catullus, 
Vergil, Horace, and Lucretius we have not from them such scenes 
of pure beauty as that for instance in the first stanzas of the “ Re- 
volt of Islam,” or the sunset scene in the ‘‘ Excursion.” Have we, 
however, the right to seek it? Art must have time to learn, and it 
may learn even from illusions at times. The conceits and senti- 
ments and philosophies of the last century held the attention of 
the modern poet upon nature’s habits and aspects so long and so 
sympathetically that he has learned to observe beauties that 
necessarily escaped the ancients. Yet we cannot conclude that 
the Romans did not love nature intensely. Numberless villas on 
hilltops and seaside crags and the prevalent use’ of landscape 
paintings in the homes testify to the contrary. From the formal 
prose that is left us we can expect few references to the subject. 
Nevertheless Cicero’s letters are not silent about the scenery of 
his country places, the waterfalls of the Liris at his ancestral home, 


* See Rostowzew, Rim. Mitt., 1911. 
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the vistas from Antium and Asturae, the play of the light on the 
water near his Cumanum, the charms of the bay of Naples which he 
enjoys from his Puteolanum.' But it is needless to repeat what 
has so often been said. If the ancient did not feel all that the 
modern has expressed, it is in some measure because he was true to 
his instincts, his experiences, and his philosophy. Later men have 
felt more and will probably to the end of time, for they can range 
farther afield. Yet the day may be at hand when the critic will 
cease to ask why the classic poets did not write of nature as Words- 
worth did, and will find a more difficult problem in explaining how 
the nineteenth century could bring itself to express some of the 
sentiments about nature which are still current. 

*See Cic. Ad. Ait. 15. 16a; 4. 8. 1; 12. 19. 1; 1.6. 2; 14. 13.1; 15. 13.6; Ad. 
Quint. 3.1.1; Ad Fam. 7.1.1; De Leg. 2.6; De Nat. Deor. 11.100; Acad. ii. fr. 7; Ad. 
Ait. 16, 6, 2, ocellos Italiae villulas meas. 























ON THE DEGRADATION IN MEANING OF CERTAIN 
GREEK WORDS' 





By LaRve Van Hoox 
Columbia University 





My attention was recently attracted to an article entitled 
“Character and Language of the Athenians” by R. E. Macnaghten 
(Class. Rev., XXII). The writer’s thesis, in brief, is as follows: In 
the Greek language there has been a complete and radical degra- 
dation of meaning in the case of all words connected with the idea 
of labor or toil, a degradation which is unparalleled in any other 
language. To what causes is this unique and curious phenomenon 
due? The explanation lies in the actual character of the people. 
The marvelous and glorious career of the Athenians suffered a 
sudden eclipse, and this eclipse surely was due to a radical and 
permanent flaw in the Athenian character. This flaw, according 
to Mr. Macnaghten, was the lack of the power of application, and 
this defect is clearly indicated in the very language of the Atheni- 
ans by means of this phenomenon of the degradation in meaning 
of words connected with labor or toil. 

These views are certainly challenging. They are, I believe, 
unsound. It is my purpose to observe the usage and real meaning 
of the words cited as suffering degradation in meaning; to try 
to show that these examples are not words or derivatives of words 
which denote application, hard work, or labor in the commonly 
accepted sense of these terms; finally, briefly to consider the pejor- 
ative tendency, which is a phenomenon common to all languages, 
and which, in any event, should not be regarded as indicative of 
racial deterioration. 

* Read at the meeting of the American Philological Association, at Princeton, 


December 29, 1915. 
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The words cited are as follows: 
. movos (“toil”): adj. wovnpds (with degraded meaning, “ wicked’’) 


I 
2. pdxOos (“toil’’): adj. woyxOnpds ( “ “ “ ‘“ ) 
3. poyos (“toil”): adj. woyepos ( “ - “ —_ “wretched’’) 
4. mavovpyos (may épyov) . = ” “  “knavish’’) 
5. GOAtos (dOAov, “contest ”’) : = “ “  “wretched”’) 
6. TAjpwv (rAdw, “endure”’) ( ‘“ ‘ « “ ) 
7. oxérAuvos (orig. meaning, “un- 

flinching’’) ( “ “cc “ “cc ) 
8. optixds (dépw, “bear”’) ( “ “ “ “vulgar”’) 


1. mévos: adj. zovnpés. In Homer zévos occasionally means 
simply “‘labor” or “work,” as in the familiar line atrap é7el rai- 
gavro mévov rerixovrd re daira (Il. 1. 467; 7. 319), but more fre- 
quently it refers to the “toil and moil” of war (uaxns révos, JI. 
16. 568), in fact, is often used for waxn (JI. 6.77); then repeatedly 
in the meaning of Lat. dolor,’ i.e., “suffering,” ‘‘distress’’; cf. 
Il. 2. 291, of a distressing, heart-breaking situation. And so we 
find rrévos with diftts (11. 13. 2), with xpdea (I1. 21. 525), with avin 
(Od. 7. 192). Similarly, in Hesiod, with xaxa and vodoon (W. 
and D. 91), with difis (W. and D. 113). In Trag. révor generally 
means “toils,” ‘‘woes,” “suffering,” e.g., Aesch. Prom. 183 and 
Soph. Ajax 866: Ilévos révw movov dépe. In the medical writers 
it means disease. 

On the basis of the most frequent meaning of révos from Homer 
down we should not expect to find wovnpés designating a man who 
is to be felicitated because of the results of industrious application 
or one who is dignified by labor, but rather an individual who is 
afflicted with suffering and distress and likewise poverty, inasmuch 
as the same root zev gives mévos, mévowat (“to labor,” and then, 
“to be extremely poor’’), and wévns (“a poverty-stricken toiler”’).? 
In fact, rovnpés has the meaning “poor,” “weakened,” “wretched,” 
“in bad condition.” 

But how does it happen that zovnpés, in a moral sense, signifies 
“wicked,” “knavish”? Because the same word, in languages 

*So, in Lat. labor may, and often does, mean “hardship,” “pain,” “distress,”’ 


“‘misfortune.”” Yet Latin generally differentiated /abor and dolor, whereas Haec duo 
Graeci uno nomine appellant révov, as Cic. (Tusc. 2. 15) says. 


? Cf. Bréal, Semantics, p. 33. 
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ancient and modern, frequently designates the unhappy man and 
the wicked man.’ An example is the development in meaning of 
“wretch” in English. The word “wretch” is primarily “one who 
is driven out,” i.e., an exile or wanderer; hence, a poor, miserable 
person, who is exposed to misfortune or disgrace; then, a sorry 
or contemptible creature; then, a despicable person; and finally, 
the word may be a term of opprobrium, applied to one guilty of 
misconduct. In Greek, however, wovnpés designating a victim 
of woes and penury, therefore a person contemned and despised, 
became a term of the strongest disparagement. A sorry, penniless 
wretch is easily thought of as a person who would be guilty of 
evil acts; he is potentially, and then actually, a knave. 

2, 3. Let us consider next (2) woxOnpés and (3) woyepds; ybx8os 
and yoyos (for they are synonymous) most frequently have the mean- 
ing “hardships,” “‘woes.’’ jéyos occurs once in Homer (JI. 4. 27), 
15pG0’ by tipwoa poyw. oxGos is first found in Hesiod (S. 306, 
Sjpw exov cal pbx8ov). poxbéw is used with xhdeow (II. 10. 106) 
and poyéw with Gdyea (Od. 2. 343). ox0ot is, of course, frequent 
in Tragedy, in the sense “troubles,” ‘‘woes’”’; cf. Aesch. Prom. 
542, uvplows ubxOors diaxvardpevov. Thus the adj. woxnpdés could 
not naturally be applied to one who labors with perseverance, but 
to a victim of misfortunes. yox6npds further acquires the meaning 
“wicked,” “‘evil,”’ according to the same pejorative tendency which 
operated in the case of rovnpés. oryepéds, ‘ wretched,” “‘ill-starred,”’ 
had a similar semantic development except that the idea of perver- 
sity or depravity did not become attached to the word. 

4. mavodpyos. Why should this word appear in this list? 
mavovpyos, of course, designates one who can and will put his hand 
to any work, whether good or bad.? Aristotle admirably defines 
the word for us and shows how it came to have its meaning: ‘‘ There 
is a faculty which is called ability, which is such as to be able to 
put into practice the means to any proposed end in view, and to 
discover what those means are. Now if the end in view is a noble 
one, the ability is praiseworthy; but if the end in view is bad, the 

? Cf. French, misérable. 


2 Cf. way woviv, which is stronger than tavovpyeiv, e.g., Pl. Apol. 39A: édv res 
ToAUG wav woeiv Kal Aéye. 
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ability is villainy [ravovpyia]. Hence we call able men practically 
wise, or villains [ravodpyor].”* Is the essential dignity of work, or 
lack of power of application involved in the use of this word ?? 

5. GOdos,3 “wretched,” “‘miserable,”’ denotes the victim of 
aOdou (=z évor), fierce contests, hardships, sufferings. Thus Homer 
(Od. 4. 170), poyetv défdous, “to endure hardships.”’ In Hesiod 
(Theog. 800) aOdros is used of the sufferings of an immortal 
who is being punished for perjury. Cf. S. Phil. 507: dvcocicrwy 
mévwv abra, “the hardships of the sufferings of Philoctetes”; cf. 
G0Xebw, “to suffer,” of Prometheus in torments (Prom. 93). Thus, 
we see, while d@\o. were originally contests for a prize or wager, yet 
even in Homer and Hesiod the word is used for the sufferings which 
a contest generally involves. Shall we accuse the Athenians of 
cowardice because &\wos denotes an unfortunate person ? 

6. rAnuwv. The early usage of tAnuwy shows a confusion of 
meaning, for in Homer it refers both to active courage (“bold, 
venturesome,” J/. 10. 231) and to passive fortitude (“‘patient,”’ 
“enduring,” Il. 5. 670). But active courage pushed too far may 
end in recklessness or impudence (J/. 21. 430: @apaadéot kal Tr7- 
poves; Aesch. Cho. 383: tAdyou kal ravobpyw xerpi), while the 
passive and helpless victim of hardships (although he may display 
fortitude in his sorrows) may be pitied, naturally and justly, for 
his sufferings. And so, in Tragedy, the frequent use of rAjpwr 
in the sense of “wretched” and “unhappy.” Is this usage indic- 
ative of weakness in character of the Athenians ? 

7. oxér\wos primarily should mean enduring (//cxe, cxebeiv) 
and be complimentary in its application, but, as a matter of fact, 
it is never thus used. Like rAnuwy it may refer to that active 
courage which becomes recklessness and cruelty, or to passive 
suffering. In Homer it is always found as a term of reproach 
(once mildly contemptuous, J/. 10. 164), meaning “cruel,” “hard,” 
‘obstinate,’ being applied to one who uses his strength unright- 


t Ethics, 11444, trans. by Greenwood. 

2In English “crafty” and “cunning,” prim. “skilful,” i.e., clever in the per- 
formance of work, have acquired an evil significance. 

3 From G@os “a contest”; not 49ov, as Macnaghten says. 4a, plur., is used 
for ado, but sing. aor is not properly used for 4O)os. 
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eously or wantonly; so, often of the heroes, and even of the gods 
(Il. 2. 112, of Zeus). In the Attic Orators it may mean “wicked,” 
while in Tragedy it is frequent in the sense “miserable,” “unhappy,” 
like rAjpwr, referring to one who endures woes and hardships. 

8. doprixds, the last word to be considered, has nothing to do 
with labor or toil. In Homer, Od. 5. 250, dopris (vnis) is a freight- 
vessel; dédpros (Od. 8. 163) is a cargo or freight. oprixds signifies 
“laden,” then, fig., “burdensome,” “‘causing ennui,” “disagree- 
able,” tedious,” “vulgar.”” Thus Lat. gravis, in the bad sense, 
has the same meanings; cf. also “burdensome” in Eng. 

Of the words cited by Mr. Macnaghten we have seen that révos 
alone (and wévos infrequently) has the meaning “labor” or “toil” 
in the English sense of these words; further, that the adjectives 
quoted are derived, for the most part, from words which had the 
so-called degraded connotation long before the time of Athenian 
usage. But what are the Greek words which signify application, 
work, labor, etc.? épyov is, of course, the general term; épyacia 
=‘‘work,” working at something, daily labor; réxvn=‘“‘the result 
of work or application and artistic endeavor”; omovdn=‘“‘zeal,” 
“‘application,” “perseverance,” “enthusiasm”; ouvéxeca=“per- 
severance.”’ For workers we find: épyarns=“laborer,” “hus- 
bandman”’; xe.poréxvns=“handicraftsman”; rexvirns=“crafts- 
man”; dnwovpyés=“ worker for the people,” a skilled workman, 
in Plato, the Maker of the world. Of these regular words for work 
and workers, labor and laborers, application and perseverance, 
not one has suffered degradation in meaning. 

It is unnecessary to enter upon a long discussion of the attitude 
of the Greeks toward work and the working-man. But let this 
much be said. It formerly was the fashion dogmatically to assert 
that the Athenians regarded all manual labor as degrading and all 
workers as contemptible. While this conclusion was somewhat 
shocking to modern staunch advocates of a democratized society 
with a socialistic coloring, yet it was a very attractive theory, as it 
permitted writers to envisage even the ordinary Athenian as a lily- 
fingered devotee of dialectic, drama, politics, and palaestra, whose 
perpetual oxodn was made possible by the unremitting exertions 
of metics and slaves. This view of the Athenians regarding work 
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and workers was based largely on certain passages in the more or 
less imaginative writings of Plato and Aristotle, who were decidedly 
of aristocratic leanings, and who were often openly in sympathy 
with Spartan, not Athenian, institutions. It was due, also, to the 
following indubitable facts: that the cultured Athenians, like the 
cultured citizen of any land and period, did not look with favor on 
heavy, body-destroying, soul-racking drudgery;' that with their 
love of the open air and respect for agriculture they looked with 
disapproval on mechanical, sedentary, indoor occupations;? and 
that they did contemn petty, haggling, retail trades where dis- 
honesty flourished. Recent information, however, especially that 
gained from Athenian building inscriptions, indicates that the 
Athenians were far from regarding all labor as degrading or unde- 
sirable. In fact, we may confidently assert the presence, in Attica, 
of a very large body of citizen workers and artisans, who, labo- 
riously and conscientiously, with application and perseverance, 
performed their tasks and yet remained thoroughly respected 
members of society.‘ 

It would be a great mistake, in any event, to regard the dete- 
rioration in the meaning of certain words or their derivatives in 
a given language as an isolated linguistic phenomenon. The so- 
called pejorative tendency,’ whereby the narrower and worse 
meaning of words frequently triumphs, is, of course, common to 
all languages. We have noted already Lat. labor, primarily hard 
work, which often means “‘suffering.”’ Periculum® should mean 
trial, experiment, but came to have the meaning ‘‘danger,” ‘‘haz- 
ard”; valetudo, prim. health, freq. “bad health”; tempestas, 
prim. weather, freq. “‘bad weather”; plebeius, prim. belonging to 
the common people, then, “vulgar,” “mean,” “low”; pertinacia, 
prim. perseverance, more freq. “obstinacy”; acinus, prim. 
a deed or act, most freq. “‘bad deed,” “‘crime.” 

Thus, in the state silver mines at Laurium, only slaves were employed. 

Thus Sdvaveos, prop. ‘‘working indoors by the fire,” comes to be used as an 
invidious epithet. 

3 Cf. xdéarndos and xarnixdbs as terms of reproach. 

4 For an interesting and valuable discussion of this whole question, see Zimmern, 
The Greek Commonwealth, chap. on “Craftsmen and Workmen.” 

5 Cf. Bréal, Semantics (Eng. ed.), p. 99. 

6 Cf. Aul. Gel. 12. 9, chap. on vocabula ancipitia. 
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DEGRADATION OF CERTAIN GREEK WORDS 5°0r 


Examples in the German language of this phenomenon are 
as follows:* 

Bauer, orig. Landmann, now freq. a disparaging term; Knecht, 
orig. Held, Kriegsmann, now Diener; Magd, “maid,” Jungfrau, 
now Dienerin; erbiérmlich, orig. barmhersig, then Erbarmen erre- 
gend, now mostly in the sense schlecht, nichtswiirdig; frech, orig. 
frisch, lebhaft, now unverschimt; Hochmut, orig. stolze Gesinnung, 
now Ubermut, Stolz; liigen, orig. verhiillen, verbergen, now die Wahr- 
heit verbergen, die Unwahrheit aussagen; Schuld, orig. Pflicht, now 
Geldschuld; schlecht, orig. of the same meaning as recht. 

Examples of the triumph of the evil significance in English 
words are extremely numerous.? A few may be given: 

Animosity originally meant ‘“‘spiritedness,” “bravery”; boor 
meant “husbandman”; caitiff, “‘a captive”; carp, “to speak,” 
“to talk”; crafty, “skilful”; conceit, “idea” or “opinion”; 
demure, “‘sober” or “‘serious”; knave, “boy”; lewd, “lay,” i.e., 
not clerical; minion, a “‘favorite”; officious, “obliging” or “‘kind”’; 
pedant, ‘‘teacher”; plausible, “praiseworthy”; retaliate, ‘to 
repay a favor’’; resent, ‘‘to regret” or “‘to repent”’; silly, “blessed,” 
“good;” specious, “beautiful”; varlet, “squire” or “apprentice”’; 
villain, “feudal serf”; voluble, “easy in speaking”; wench, “girl,”’ 
“maid.” 

What do these examples from various languages show? Merely 
that language is a living organism and that words do not suffer 
petrifaction in their significations. Furthermore, it is a naive 
assumption to predicate the degeneration of a people because of 
the deterioration in meaning of certain words used by them. The 
Greek language is full of euphemisms of word and phrase; shall 
we then assume that it was characteristic of the Greeks to be indirect 
in speech and disinclined to face facts? This obviously would be 
an erroneous conclusion. 

It is true that it was once the fashion to interpret the character 
of a whole people, or their civilization, on the basis of their language, 
or rather, from the meaning or usage of a certain class of words. 

* These extracts are from an interesting article by R. Bechstein (Germania, 
VIID) entitled “Ein pessimistischer Zug in der Entwickelung der Wortbedeutungen.” 


2 Cf. Greenough and Kittredge, Words and Their Ways in English Speech; Trench, 
On Words. 
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A good example is the passage from Landor', who, as Marsh 
says, ‘‘argues the complete and hopeless depravity of the Italians 
from the abject character of their social and complimentary dialect 
and the phraseology expressive of their relations with their rulers 
or other superiors, as well as from the pompous style by which 
they magnify the importance of things in themselves insignificant, 
and their constant use of superlatives and intensives with reference 
to trifling objects and occasions.” How many would entirely 
agree with Landor in this hazardous assumption ? 

It would be an interesting task to discuss the rather futile, 
but perennially inviting, subject suggested by Mr. Macnaghten, 
viz., “The Reasons for the Eclipse of the Athenian Civilization” 
(if one be willing to grant the actual and sudden occurrence of such 
a catastrophe), but this would take us far afield. However, in 
any discussion of the gradual political decline of Athens the many- 
sidedness of the Athenians as a possible source of weakness should 
receive due consideration. The Greeks were not lacking in the 
power of application (their substantial and eternal achievements in 
many fields are proof of this), but their genius did bestow upon 
them astounding versatility, boundless curiosity, and catholic 
interests. This many-sidedness had its innumerable advantages; 
it likewise was ‘a source of political weakness. As Livingstone 
well says: ‘The Greek world had not the grinding specialism of the 
modern world. The artisan did not become a machine or the 
laborer a drudge. This many-sidedness will produce a highly 
civilized people, good poets, good philosophers, good historians, 
bad generals, bad politicians, indifferent men of business. It is 
not consistent with efficiency, for efficiency demands specialization.’’ 

Suffice it to say in conclusion that the thesis “that there has 
been a complete and radical degradation in meaning in the case 
of all words connected with the idea of labor or toil and that this 
phenomenon reveals a radical and permanent flaw in the character 
of the Athenians” remains an unwarranted and unsubstantiated 
assumption. 

* Imaginary Conversations (2d Series, No. V). 

2 Lectures on the English Language (X); cf. Postgate, Fortnightly Review, Sep- 


tember, 1897. 
3 The Greek Genius and Its Meaning to Us, chap. vi. 




















General Comment 
| Edited by Gilbert C. Scoggin, of the University of Missouri.] 


Professor Paul Shorey has been appointed McBride Lecturer at Western 
Reserve University. The subject of his lecture will be Aristophanes. 





Miss Elizabeth Loraine Bishop, professor of Greek and Latin at the 
Western College for Women, Oxford, Ohio, has leave of absence this semester 
and is studying at the University of Michigan. 





The library of the late Professor Fitzgerald Tisdall has been presented to 
the College of the City of New York by Mrs. Tisdall. The subjects included 
in the collection are Greek, Latin, English, and History. 





The death has recently been announced of William Coe Collar in his 
eighty-third year. Professor Collar was for fifty years connected with the 
famous Roxbury Latin School and was for forty years its very efficient head 
master. He retired from active service nine years ago. His name has been 
familiar to many generations of schoolboys through his numerous Greek and 
Latin textbooks prepared for secondary schools. 





A very good survey of “The Progress of Greek Epigraphy, 1914-15” is 
given by Marcus N. Tod in the Journal of Hellenic Studies, Vol. XXXV, 
Part II, 1915. After brief references to general works, such as Favre’s The- 
saurus for Ionic inscriptions, he summarizes recent work in epigraphy under 
the following heads: Attica, Peloponnese, Central and Northern Greece, 
Islands of the Aegean, Asia Minor, and Outlying Regions. 





Alfred William Benn, well known as a writer on philosophy, has died 
recently. He was graduated from London University in 1865, but spent most 
of his life in Switzerland and Italy. He was long connected with the staff of 
the Athenaeum. He was a devoted member of the Society for the Promotion 
of Hellenic Studies, and he was interested in astronomy. He was the author 
of The Greek Philosophers; The Philosophy of Greece; A Primer of Early Greek 
Philosophy; The History of English Rationalism; and A History of Modern 
Philosophy. 


The American Association of University Professors is a young organization 
that has already exerted great influence in the academic world. A call for a 
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meeting to organize was first issued in November, 1914, and members of the 
Committee on Organization consisted of distinguished professors from all 
departments of our American universities. Classical philology was represented 
by Professors C. D. Adams, of Dartmouth, and Edward Capps, of Princeton. 
Professor John C. Rolfe, of the University of Pennsylvania, is treasurer of the 
Association. Among members of the Council are Professors Maurice Bloom- 
field, of Johns Hopkins, and Walter Miller, of the University of Missouri. 
Professor C. E. Bennett, of Cornell, is a member of the Committee on Methods 


of Appointment and Promotion. 





A new course of study goes into effect at Smith College next September. 
An attempt will be made to reduce the evils of the elective system by correlating 
the work of the preparatory school with that of the college. The college 
courses are arranged under nine groups, and a reasonable amount of concen- 
tration will be secured. Of the fourteen and one-half units necessary for 
admission, ten and one-half are specifically required; and among these must 
appear four units of Latin or at least three of Greek. Each unit represents one 
year’s study in a subject in secondary school. Ifa total of six units in classical 
languages is offered for entrance, no classical work will be required in college; 
otherwise three hours of either Greek or Latin must be taken through the 
Freshman year. No student, therefore, can graduate from Smith without 


some classical training. 





Henry James, the novelist, died February 28. He was born in New York, 
but his early education, which was mainly scientific, was received chiefly in 
Europe. He entered the Harvard Law School in 1862, but soon turned his 
attention to literature and never took a degree. He later returned to Europe 
and thereafter made his home in England. In July, 1915, he became a British 
subject, and later the King conferred upon him the decoration of the Order 
of Merit. Although James has always had a band of devoted admirers, espe- 
cially in England, he has never been a popular novelist. His style, often 
involved and obscure, is repellent to most readers, who demand clearness and 
ease. A true diagnosis was once made of his case by Charles Eliot Norton. 
In a letter to S. Weir Mitchell, after criticizing another great American writer 
who is still living, Norton says, “ Neither he nor Henry James has been as good 
as they would have been if they had been trained with some acquaintance in 
childhood with Homer and Virgil and the historic stream of imagination in 


literature.” 





According to the old Greek proverb, “Friends hold all things in common”’ 
(cf. Plato’s Republic, 424 A). It was probably this sentiment that led the 
famous book-collector, Jean Grolier, to have printed on the covers of his books 
the generous inscription “‘Io. Grolierii et Amicorum.” It is related of another 
book-lover, Richard Heber, that he insisted that ‘‘No gentleman can be with- 
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out three copies of a book, one for show, one for use, and one for borrowers.”’ 
No wonder is it that in the course of time Heber came to possess eight houses 
full of books! My present purpose is more modest and humble. I merely 
wish to share with “friends” who are interested in books, the information as 
to where they may be secured parvo pretio. They should obtain the monthly 
typewritten lists of Mr. R. C. MacMahon, 78 West ssth Street, New York 
City. As examples of his bargains, I may refer to his recent offer of a. limited 
number of sets of the new edition of Frazer’s Pausanias for $17.50, which 
elsewhere will cost $35.00. Professor White’s recent volume on The Verse of 
Greek Comedy (price $4.00) may be secured for $1.25. Hekler’s Greek and 
Roman Portraits, lately reviewed in the Journal (price $5.00), may be obtained 
for $2.60. I cite these as typical. qdwvavra ovveroiot. 





Some time ago Mrs. John Boyd Thacher placed in the Library of Congress 
the remarkable collection of early printed books that had been brought together 
by her husband. This collection is now made more accessible to the student 
by the publication of a Catalogue of the John Boyd Thacher Collection of Incuna- 
bula. The book has been compiled by F. W. Ashley, chief of the Order Depart- 
ment, and issued at the Government Printing Office. Unlike the perennial 
packages of garden seed that come to us duly franked, gratis, and without the 
asking from our nation’s capital, this book comes only with the asking and 
that, too, when the request is accompanied by the modest sum of one dollar 
and fifty cents. However copies have been distributed among all our institu- 
tions of learning and colleges of agriculture as well. Who knows but that now 
many an investigator of “suiculture” may find relaxation from “résearch work” 
in the sty by turning through this treatise on incunabula? Those volumes 
bearing the imprint of Schweynheim ought to make a strong appeal. Some 
800 volumes are described, emanating from 500 different presses. It is remark- 
able to learn that the first book of these incunabula and also the one to round 
out the five-hundredth press Mr. Thacher found in America. For the history 
of early printing unusual facilities are here offered the student. There isa 
fair sprinkling of classical authors in the restricted sense. Latin authors are 
well represented, but the Greek not so well. One fails to find the Florentine 
Homer of 1488, the Aldine Aristophanes, and other books dear to the heart 
of the Grecian. 





Mr. Walter Leaf, who succeeded Sir Arthur Evans as president of the 
Hellenic Society in 1914, delivered a very interesting address before the Society 
on assuming his office. His subject was “‘On a History of Greek Commerce.” 
He emphasized the fact that devotion to Greek studies is not inconsistent with 
the busy life of commercial affairs, and cited the eminent example of George 
Grote who long was at the head of a large banking house. Grote’s political 
history of Greece, he maintains, should now be followed by a commercial 
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history of the same country; and he righily suggests that some young man 
just beginning his commercial career should set himself to this task. He 
emphasizes the fact that Greece was always very dependent upon her commerce, 
even more so, in his estimation, than England itself has ever been. Literary 
sources will furnish scant material for this proposed history, but the author 
must sift carefully the inscriptions. A study of coins and the competition of 
the various standards will throw much light on the subject. The results of 
archaeology will yield a wealth of information. He cites in particular the 
study of Greek vases in connection with the export of olive oil. He stre“ses 
the value of the new science of geography, or as it is more accurately bui less 
conveniently called, anthropogeography. Attention is called to the political 
importance of financiers in early Greece, as is now shown by inscriptions. In 
conclusion he makes an earnest plea for the combined undertaking of an 
elaborate edition of Strabo, somewhat after the plan of Frazer’s Pausanias, 
and gives the assurance of help from such eminent authorities as Sir William 
Ramsay and Mr. D. G. Hogarth. This address in full may be found in the 
Journal of Hellenic Studies, Vol. XXXV, Part II, 1915. We add merely that 
Mr. Leaf himself is a conspicuous example of the combination of the ideal 
scholar with the practical man of business. 





From works professionally pedagogical I usually stand aloof. I could 
never stir up any enthusiasm for books dealing with school economy, contact 
between teacher and parents, school ventilation, abnormal psychology, and 
other such subjects which consume the time of students in our schools of edu- 
cation. I have always held that the prime essential for a good teacher was 
a thorough knowledge of his subject. After this has been acquired then there 
may be occasion to pay attention to the mechanical side of teaching. Of course 
a classical teacher will be familiar with the great writers on education from 
Plato down. An educated man will always command the attention of edu- 
cated men, on whatever topic he may write. Much wisdom and goodly 
entertainment will be derived from the repeated reading of such works as 
Ascham’s Scholemaster and Mulcaster’s Positions. Here we have the ripe 
fruit of the experience of excellent scholars as well as successful teachers. 
They are concerned with the substance of education no whit less than with 
its methods. I have of late been reading what has long seemed to me to be 
one of the best essays ever written on education. It comes from the pen of a 
man who was free from any possible trammels of education academically 
imposed, for he never studied within the halls of a university. He was a man 
of independent judgment and certainly was no blind enthusiast. He was not 
a teacher with an axe to grind. I refer to John Stuart Mill, whose name is 
familiar to every educated man the world over. 

John Stuart Mill was appointed rector of the University of St. Andrews 
in 1867, and on assuming this strictly honorary office he followed the usual 
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custom and delivered before the students his “Inaugural Address.” I venture 
to quote a passage from this remarkable address which elsewhere contains some 
strong criticisms on methods of teaching. 

Even as mere languages, no modern European language is so valuable a discipline 
as those of Greece and Rome, on account of their regular and complicated structure. 
Consider for a moment what grammar is. It is the most elementary part of logic. 
It is the beginning of the analysis of the thinking process. The principles and rules 
of grammar are the means by which the forms of language are made to correspond 
with the universal forms of thought. The distinctions between the various parts of 
speech, between the cases of nouns, the moods and tenses of verbs, the functions of 
particles, are distinctions in thought, not merely in words. Single nouns and verbs 
express objects and events, many of which can be cognized by the senses; but the 
modes of putting nouns and verbs together, express the relations of objects and 
events, which can be cognized only by the intellect; and each different mode corre- 
sponds to a different relation. The structure of every sentence is a lesson in logic. 
The various rules of syntax oblige us to distinguish between the subject and predicate 
of a proposition, between the agent, the action, and the thing acted upon; to mark 
when an idea is intended to modify or qualify, or merely to unite with, some other 
idea; what assertions are categorical, what only conditional; whether the intention 
is to express similarity or contrast, to make a plurality of assertions conjunctively or 
disjunctively; what portions of a sentence, though grammatically complete in them- 
selves, are mere members or subordinate parts of the assertion made by the entire 
sentence. Such things form the subject-matter of universal grammar; and the lan- 
guages which teach it best are those which have the most definite rules, and which 
provide distinct forms for the greatest number of distinctions in thought, so that if 
we fail to attend precisely and accurately to any of these, we cannot avoid committing 
a solecism in language. In these qualities the classical languages have an incom- 
parable superiority over every modern language, and over all languages, dead or 
living, which have a literature worth being generally studied. 
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Griechische Geschichte. By Kari JuLtus BELocH. Zweite Auflage. 
Erster Band, Erste Abteilung (I, 1), 1912; Zweite Abteilung 
(I, 2), 1913; Zweiter Band, Erste Abteilung (II, 1), ror. 
Strassburg: K. J. Triibner. Pp. xii+446 (I, 1); x+409 
(I, 2); viii++-432 (II, 1). 

In these volumes of the new edition of Beloch’s Geschichte, the most note- 
worthy additions are an introduction on Personality in History, a chapter on 
Aegean Geography, and a chapter on the Minoan-Mycenaean Age. I, 1 deals 
with the period before the Persian Wars; I, 2 is a long appendix toI, 1; II, 1 
goes as far as the end of the Peloponnesian War. 

There are three chapters (iii-v) on the prehistoric period. In chap. iii 
Beloch expresses his heterodox opinion that the peoples of “Doric” speech 
who migrated into the Peloponnesus were the Achaeans (pp. 89 ff.; also I, 2, 
pp. 76 ff.). His arguments, based chiefly on the distribution of the Greek 
dialects, are not convincing; and his view involves many difficulties. It 
fails to explain how at the close of the Mycenaean period, the world known to 
the Epic was transformed. In chap. iv, “Die Minoisch-mykenische Zeit,” 
Beloch treats the subject from the historical rather than the archaeological 
viewpoint, and deduces from the monuments some interesting conclusions as 
to political, economic, and social conditions in the Minoan-Mycenaean period. 
He does not believe that there was any “thalassocracy of Minos.” The absence 
of fortifications in Crete he explains as due to the isolation and security of the 
island; the wide dispersion of the place-name, Minoa, was the result, he claims, 
of the spread of the worship of the Cretan bull-god, Minos. The question 
might be raised, How did this Cretan cult obtain such currency ? 

In both volumes the author gives adequate recognition to the social, 
cultural, and especially, the economic history. When he deals with political 
history, his lack of sympathy with democracy impairs, I think, his judgment 
both of men and of measures. He has embodied in his account of the early 
constitutional history of Athens some of the novel views of Niese and 
De Sanctis, and he adds others of his own—e.g., that Peisistratus was the 
creator of the ten “‘Cleisthnean” tribes (I, 2, pp. 329 ff.). He has availed 
himself of the information in the Oxyrhynchus Hellenica (referred to by Beloch 
as “‘Cratippus”) in regard to the Boeotian League (II, 1, pp. 180 ff.). Criti- 
cism of the narrative history is beyond the scope of a short review. 

The survey of the modern literature in I, 2, chap. ii, ‘Die neurere For- 
schung,” is probably not intended to be complete; some of the omissions, 
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however, are curious. Beloch fails to mention Bury, Ferguson, or Gilbert 
Murray. The archaeological bibliography is unsatisfactory. The name of 
Durm does not occur among the authorities on architecture, and the only 
book on the minor arts that is cited is A. Murray’s antiquated Handbook of 
Archaeology. 

Beloch’s methods and conclusions are sometimes open to criticism; never- 
theless his history, considered as a whole, is a great synthesis. There is no 
other work in the field of Greek history that is at once so scientific, so modern, 
and so complete. The author’s style is somewhat dry, but it lacks neither 
force nor distinction and is admirable for its simplicity and clearness. 

Wiiuiam D. Gray 

SmiTH COLLEGE 





The Military Annals of Greece from the Earliest Times to the Begin- 
ning of the Peloponnesian War. By WitutAM L. SNYDER. 
Boston: Badger, 1915. 2 vols. Pp. ix+692. $3.00 net. 


Having given the author of Military Annals credit for an entirely genuine 
and praiseworthy interest in his subject, the reviewer has bestowed the only 
commendation, unfortunately, that the work deserves, for it is without the 
slightest scientific or literary value. The author lays claim to two distinctions: 
“‘He is the only American author of a history of Greece (with the exception of 
school textbooks), and he is one of the few to defend the truthfulness of Herod- 
otus.” The value of his defense of Herodotus is sufficiently indicated by the 
fact that ‘“‘modern” critics of the historian are represented by Grote and Raw- 
linson, and no account is taken of any more recent investigations. As regards 
the other claim, the least excellent of the “school textbooks” that this country 
has produced could not possibly be inferior to the present work in accuracy, 
arrangement, or style. Mr. Snyder’s book does not show the slightest trace 
of critical acumen, logical sequence of thought, or sense of proportion. The 
narrative is disjointed and inordinately repetitious. Scarcely a page is free 
from blemishes, which range from careless typographical errors, misspellings 
of simple words, and aimless punctuation, to misstatements of important facts. 
The English violates repeatedly every principle of good usage. 

GEORGE MILLER CALHOUN 

THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 





Homer and History. By Water Lear. London: Macmillan, 
1915. Pp. xili+375. 12s. 


This work, a companion to the same author’s Troy is based on a series of 
lectures prepared to be delivered on the Harris Foundation at Northwestern 
University. The war prevented Dr. Leaf from visiting America. The book 
is now published with the hope that “it may serve as a protest, faint and feeble 
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enough, against the extinction of intellectual interest in the flood of barbarous 
materialism which has been let loose upon Europe. That such work as this 
should receive attention or encouragement at such a time seems to be past 
hope; it can at best be a memento of days when research was not wholly con- 
centrated upon explosives and poison gas. Let us hope that America at least 
will pass on the torch of learning to the next generation.” 

The author assumes the reality of the Trojan war with a setting in actual 
lands. This geography reflects the conditions existing near the end of the 
second millenium B.c. The Greek Catalogue is so utterly out of harmony both 
with the rest of the liad and the facts of history that it must be regarded as 
an addition by a later hand. The conditions under which the Greek army 
was carried to Troy made the assembling of the Greeks at Aulis unthinkable; 
also the position of the Boeotians is so at variance with the facts that it is safe 
to conclude that the Catalogue was added by someone who wished to honor 
Boeotia and to give to that land in the days of Agamemnon the conditions 
which existed in his own age. 

The Achaeans are regarded as a small organized band of invading con- 
querors who did not destroy but assimilated the civilization which they found 
in possession; hence there was no immediate break with the Minoan culture. 
These people were a military caste living in strongholds from which they ruled 
a subject population. Being interlopers they did not even create Mycenae, 
but took it over from an older generation. 

The author regards the wanderings of Odysseus as belonging to the regions 
of fancy, and hence he considers vain all efforts to identify them with actual 
conditions or lands. 

The Phaeacians belong to this realm of fancy, and are not to be regarded 
as inhabitants of the well-known island of Corcyra, which was the home of the 
Taphian pirates. These Taphians were the terror of the sea and so com- 
pletely blocked the routes toward the West that Agamemnon and his men 
preferred to risk a combat with the Trojans rather than with them. ‘‘The 
Tale of Troy was the story of this great effort, directed against the very center 
of the position. The victory was won, but at the cost of the exhaustion of 
the people who had won it. Of this exhaustion the Odyssey gives us the 
picture.” It was thus that the Taphians forced Greek civilization to throw 
itself upon Asia and to seek the wealth of the Euxine rather than that of 
Italy and Sicily. If this brilliant theory be true, then the Taphians brought 
it about that Asia Minor rather than lands in Italy should be the home of 
early Greek poetry and literature. 

Dr. Leaf does not scruple to identify Leukas with Ithaca, has no patience 
with the theory that many of the heroes were faded gods, regards Agamemnon 
as the actual leader of the city which dominated the heroic period, and regards 
both poems as the poetic description of historic facts, true in the main to the 
geographic settings. 
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Dr. Leaf has shown again what can be accomplished by a thorough knowl- 
edge of geography in explaining the origin of the Homeric poetry. The highest 
praise is to say that Homer and History will enhance the reputation of the author 


of Troy. 
Joun A. Scott 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 





Virgils Epische Technik. By RIcHARD HEINZE. Leipzig: Teub- 


ner, 1915. 8vo, pp.x+502. M. 12. 

This work has now become a classic in criticism. It has arrived at its 
third edition; the first was published in 1902, the second in 1908. In the 
present issue no substantial changes have been made from the text of the 
second edition. The author still excuses himself from detailed treatment of 
the sixth book of the Aeneid on the ground of his perfect agreement with 
Norden, whose special commentary on that book is well known. Such good 


and well-tested wine as Heinze’s needs no bush. 
E. T. M. 





Roman Cursive Writing. By HENRY BARTLETT VAN HOESEN. 
Princeton University Press, 1915. 8vo, pp. viii+268; plates. 


$2.00 net. 

This book should be included in even a limited collection of works on Latin 
paleography. It was originally composed as a Doctor’s dissertation for 
Princeton University. O si sic omnes! After an introductory chapter in 
which the author recounts the history of paleographical study in this field, 
he proceeds to discuss in full detail the Pompeian graffiti, early lead tablets, 
Pompeian, Dacian, and Egyptian wax tablets, and then individually all of the 
extant papyri and ostraka that contain Roman cursive writing. The middle 
of the seventh century is taken as the proper terminus ad quem for the investi- 
gation. In the case of each document the forms of the individual letters are 
described and illustrated by abundant facsimiles. The book is concluded by 
a chapter on the history of the Roman cursive alphabet, and by appendices, 
one of which is an extended bibliography. 

The facsimiles are from freehand drawings, and not even from tracings. 
It is indeed difficult to see how any photographic process of reproduction could 
be used for plates on which the letters are presented in alphabetically arranged 
groups. Facsimiles of the documents in due form are of course available in 
various of the well-known collections. But a brief doubt may be expressed. 
about the possibility of accurately dating to a quarter or a third of a century 
on the basis of forms and abbreviations informal documents like these, espe- 
cially when cases of known provenience are so few. In the bibliography a 
number of errors may be noted, and some works are cited in not the latest 


edition. 


E. T. M. 
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